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WEsLEYAN CuurcH Exrension.—The last two num- 
bers of The Watchman (London) contain accounts of. 
the laying of the corner-stones of seven Wesleyan 
Churches. Why should they call them chapels any 
more than the Scotch or the Romanists do theirs? 
Their value is from $3,000 to $450,000, at Brixton (Lon- 
don), and Brighton. The churehes are to be handsome 
stone gothic edifices with stone spires. At Denholme, 
near Leeds, another handsome structure is going up. 
These signs of prosperity are healthful, and prophetic 
of greater solidity and growth. It shows that church 
means to possess the land. Dr, Osborn in a speech on 
the occasion at Brighton, remarked, ‘‘ the first Metho- 
dist sermon preached in Brighton was in a carpenter's 
shop, over a stable, and it had been similarly in thou- 
sands of places in Great Britain and Ireland. In Leeds, 
where they had the largest congregations in England, 
they had commenced in a barber’s shop; and in New- 
castle it had begun in the dirtiest part of the town, the 
old Sandgate.” He also gave this good piece of advice, 
as a troop of Sabbath School children marched round 
the stone depositing little red bags containing their col- 
lections : 


It was one of the greatest curses of modern Christianity for 
the rich to say to poor people, ‘‘ You cannot give; we will give 
instead of you.” But with the widow who fed Elijah the oil 
and the meal always came, because they went to the prophet. 
If she had said, ‘“‘ You spunging old wretch, what do you mean 
by spunging on me?”—(loud laughter)—she would have gone 
home, eaten her last cake, and . If they had but little to 
give, let them give it heartily. 





Tue ENGLIisi girls are following the English boys 
to Australia, whereat some very wisely foolish noses are 
turned up. They never did a better deed. The bravest 
and best of all the good things done by Gov. Andrew 
~was his helping fill up that Oregon ship load of Yankee 
girls; all of them were soon and happily married. Our 
young men go to new lands to establish themselves. 
They must go and will. Why should their sisters stay 
at home ‘‘unloving and unloved?” Why should they 
allow the regions whither their brothers have gone 
to be the resort only of wild men and wilder women? 
For woman is there, there to ruin, not save. ‘‘ There 
isn’t a virtuous woman in this town.” said a citi- 
zen of Laramie. Yet hundreds of women were there. 
Young men from our Eastern homes were there too. 
Had their sisters been with them, these iniquities would 
never have flourished so terribly. Female Emigration 
Societies should be gotten up. The good and grand 
idea of Gov. Andrew should be made permanent. Our 
girls should change the hot holes of our factories and 
workshops, for the rougher but healthier life of the 
frontier. They are wanted in Colorado, in Idaho, in 
Arizona. Let them go, and go tooto get married. 
There is a smirk at such words, as if it was something 
very strange for women to wish to be married. Much 
silly sober nonsense is written by ladies, and men, too, 
about marriage not being the chief end of life, and girls 
had better beware, and devote themselves to a higher 
mission. Even Miss Anthony prattles in The Revolu- 
tion about its being ‘‘ romantic, and a mistake often.” 
Perhaps it is, but not much oftener is it a mistake for 
the women than the men. No such nonsense is written 








about men. Their getting married is never called ro- 
mantic. They are never advised to a life of celibacy 
and told to aim at something higher than marriage. 
There is nothing humanly higher. Let this instinct be 
acknowledged manfully, womanfully, and provision 
made for its proper gratification, thus helping both the 
men and women thatare now mutually suffering through 
their unnatural separation. 

A Poo. or BLoop.—General Banks lately said to 
a friend in Washington, ‘‘ the South will be a pool of 
blood.” That future has become a present. It is al- 
ready a pool of blood. The Governor of Louisiana 
sends a commission to the President for military pro- 
tection, in which he declares one hundred and fifty 
loyal citizens of that State have been murdered within 
a month, and the iniquity increases. The same terrible 
atrocity prevails in all the Gulf States. Gen. Forrest 
has thousands of followers who take no prisoners and 
make no distinction on account of color in their lust of 
assassination. The government does nothing. Had 
the President been nominated by the New York Con- 
vention these murders would have multiplied fearfully. 
We have to thank that wicked body, nay, rather to 
thank Him who restrains the remainder of the wrath 
of the ungodly, that another was given the nomination 
he craved, and that he therefore only allows these 
Southern miscreants their unfettered range, and does 
not assist them in their murderous hunt. 

But these brothers’ blood cries most bitterly from the 
ground against those two chief Senators and that 
greater Chief Justice, who for private motives refused 
to remove the criminal through whose connivance, if 
not’consent, this massacre prevails. Had they been true 
to their constituents and conscience, the South to-day 
would peacefully ‘‘ slumber lapped in universal law.” 
What blood, what agony, what terror have they caused ! 
A Massachusetts Chief Justice who was instrumen- 
tal in hanging a score or less of persons wrongfully 
charged with witchcraft, wrote in his journal these 
conscience-stricken wailings, ‘‘ Vae! Vae! Vae!” So 
will the United States Chief Justice yet inscribe in his 
journal or his memory as he dwells upon the dreadful 
crimes his personal animosity and ambition tempted 
him to permit, ‘‘ Wo! wo! wo!” 





Tue Apostotic TirLe.—The carpet bagger is the 
favorite epithet which the Southern rebels apply to their 
fellow citizens from the North. The religious, not 
Christian journals of that region dispense it freely to 
the ministers who are there engaged at great sacrifice 
in building up the whole gospel of the blessed God, 
which was never before planted in all that section. 
These foes of the church and her Christ are not aware 
that they are thus giving these missionaries their true 
ministerial title; the very one Christ himself might 
have suggested, for they have strictly obeyed his in- 
junction. He sent forth his disciples with a wallet; 
the carpet bag is its modern substitute. They have no 
scrip in this as he ordered. They are walleters, carpet 
baggers, apostles of the true, and to that country, new 
Christianity, whom future generations may call saints, 
and hold in reverence too, for their services and sacri- 
fices for Christ. As usual, the reviler of Christianity 
hits upon the most Christian epithet. God guides his 
tongue wittingly. His mocking becomes a blessing 
The seventy of Christ are faithfully represented in these 
seventies to-day. With wallet only they go forth to 
subdue these persecuting Pharisees and heathen bar- 
barians to the Lord their Master. 





TuHapveEvs STEVENS DEapv.—The great Commoner 
fell quietly asleep in Washington, on the midnight of the 
10th inst. He was the only man since John Quincy 
Adams that has made the House tower above the Sen 
ate in the breadth and potency of its debates. Other 
brilliant men that branch had and has, but Mr. Stevens 
had a force of character that put him far above his as- 
sociates in influence. He was a tall, lean man, of high 
forehead and sharp features, his aged face unfittingly 
crowned with a brown, silky wig. His eye and voice 
and gesture were made to command. His principles 





were of the finest strain when the rights of man were 
involved. Tothe doctrine of human equality and fra- 
ternity he was zealously and courageously devoted. 
He assumed all the logic of those principles, and has 
done much towards the victories they have already 
achieved. Keen in repartee, brilliant in invective, 
compact in argument, far-reaching in his scope, he was 
a dangerous foe or a powerful friend, whichever side 
he assumed. His personal life was not as irreproachable 
as his public. Virtue he worshiped in the affairs of the 
nation. Would he had also in his own life. And 
yet perhaps part of his conduct was due to the wicked 
prejudices of society which will sometimes endure a 
wrong that shocks virtue rather than a right that offends 
a sinful prejudice. Had it been just, he might have 
been blameless. 





THe New President of the Wesleyan Conference, 
Rey. S. R. Hall, was elected on the first ballot. His 
chief competitors were Ex-President Farrar and Dr. 
Jobson. The latter stands a good chance of winning 
the prize next year. The successful candidate is thus 
described by The Watchman (London) : 


The actual President has had but little of official experience 
and authority. He has been a plain, faithful, fervent preacher 
in circuit work ; a most far-sighted and assiduous Superintend- 
ent; and a keen, watchful debater in Conference, whose atten- 
tien to every point under discussion has been indefatigable. 
and whose absolute, single-minded, supreme integrity, and 
freedom from all suspicion of partizanship, have commanded 
for him the profound respect of his brethren, and very great 
influence in their common councils, No one ever suspected 
that his keen criticism was animated ~ Bow Mh grec aim or 
sinister fecling; all admire the fine Ch temper which, 
even in the thick of debate, preserves him from acrimony or 
invective. We pay our res to the new President, and 
we have full con’ that his will be an administration distin- 
eae by business-like correctness and by unimpeachable 

rness. = 


Rev. C. H. Brigmam denounces in Zhe North Amer- 
ican the wholesale massacre of the Michigan forests. 
He well says: 8 

The hard wood is isance and must be got rid of, so it falls 


after the pine, and is tonly burned. It is useless to remon- 
strate. The pioneer is insensible to ments a 
like Southern 


ture supply. When Northern Michigan 
foresight that permitted the destruction of 





Illinois, the want of 
these magnificent forests will be bitterly lamented. 

The only cure for this is to require every township to 
retain at least 160 acres of woodland for ornament and a 
memorial. If Mr. Brigham will get that law passed the 
Michigan Legislature, he will do more for his State than 
he can achieve in any other way. Will not Congress make 
such reservations in every future township in its terri- 
tory? All generations will commend its wisdom. 





A New Evit THREATENED.—Californians are going 
into poppy raising, with a view to the opium traffic. 120 
pounds of opium can be raised to an acre. The Ameri- 
cans are trying to surpass their British cousins in vice 
no less than in virtue. It is a good way to carry out 
the Californian detestation of the Chinese, and make 
money out of it. Feed them with ofium, and kill them 
off. The trade is detestable, and bids fair to make the 
valleys of South California as great a pest to the coun- 
try as tobacco has made the valleys of the Connecticut 
and the James. 





ENGLAND is preparing to buy up her telegraphs 
so should America. They are a tax on knowledge to- 
day. They would pay a great profit if put on the same 
basis as the Post Office; three cents for ten words to 
any part of the land. They would be used for corres- 
pondence and editorials to an extent undreamed of. 
Raise the cry for the new Reform. National Telegraph. 
—three cents for ten words! 





The Baltimore Methodist enlivens and truthfulizes its 
columns by selections from THe Heratp, Will it 
please note the statement of our Tennessee correspon- 
dent about the flogging of Mr. Dunlap nigh unto death 
by the Ku Klux, and also of our Washington correspon- 
dent as to the murders by these clans in all the South? 
As an organ and defender of that body it ought to keep 
the public informed of its movements and massacres. 
Let it keep on quoting, and quote our Southern items 
also. They will instruct, and we hope convert, its sub- 
scribers. 





MILTON'S HYMN OF THE RESURRECTION. 

A great discovery has been made by Prof. Morley, of 
the London University. In a volume of Milton’s poems 
in the British Mugeum, ona blank leaf between the 
Latin and English verses, he found a poem in the metre 
of Il Penseroso, entitled an Epitaph. It covered the 
whole page, and was written on the side as well as 
down. The first initials had been partially obliterated 


with the Museum stamp, but four of the officers of the | 


Museum declare it to be J.; the second is clearly M. 
The date is 1647. 
The writing is declared to be his, though this is disput- 
ed. Quite a controversy has sprung up. Hepworth 
Dixon, Mr. Denison and Mr. Morley contending it 
is a genuine Mi.ton, and others denying it. The chief 
ground of suspicion of its authenticity is, that it is too 
good a copy of his style. Seldom have more rare con- 
ceptions appeared in verse. The counterfeiter, if it be 
a counterfeit, is a poet of no mean station. The first 
verse is very Miltonic, and the last stanzas is of unsur- 
passed delicacy and strength. As a hymn of the 
resurrection it is especially timely in an age when this 
grandest of future truths, in respect to earth and man, 
is sublimated into nothingness by Swedenborgian skep- 
ticism, and when so many like the Athenians mock at 
it as a vain deceit. No purer or richer argument for 
this great gospel truth is in the writings of men. Pref. 
Morley has done the religious as well as the literary 
world great service by his discovery. We give it ac- 
cording to its latest corrections in the third letter of the 
professor. 
“AN EPITAPH. 
He whom Heaven did call away 
Out of this Hermitage of clay 
Has left some reliques in this Urn 
As a pledge of his return. 
Meanwhile the Muses do deplore 
The loss of this their paramour, 
With whom he sported ere the day 
Budded forth its tender ray. 
And now Apollo leaves his = M4 
And puts on cypress for his bays ; 
The sacred sisters tune their quills 
Only to the blubbering rills. 
And while his doom they think upon 
Make their own tears their Helicon; 
Leaving the two-top Mount divine 
To turn votaries to his shrine. 
Think not, reader, me less blest, 
Sleeping in this narrow chest, 
Than if my ashes did lie hid 
Under some stately pyramid. 
If a rich tomb makes happy, then 
That Bee was happier far than men 
Who, busy in the thymy wood, 
Was fettered by the golden flood 
Which from the Amber-weeping tree 
Distilleth down so plenteously ; 
For so this little wanton elf 
Most gloriously enshrined itself. 
A tomb whose beauty might compare 
With Cleopatra’s sepulchge. : 
In this little bed my dus 
Ineurtained round [ here intrust; 
While my pure and nobler part 
Lies entombed in every heart. 


Then pass on gently, ye that mourn, 
Touch not this mine hallowed Urn; 
These Ashes, which do here remain, 
A vital tincture here retain ; 
A seminal form within the deeps 
Of this little chaos sleeps ; 
The thread of life untwisted is 
Into its first existencies ; 
Infant nature cradled here 
In its principles appear ; 
This plant though calcined into dust, 
In its Ashes rest it must 
Until sweet Psyche shall inspire 
A softning and prolific fire, 
And in her fostering arms enfold 
This heavy and this earthly mold. 
Then as I am I'll be no more 
But bloom and blossom [as] b [efore) 
When this cold numbness shall retreat 
By a more than chymick heat. 

» tt 1 J. M., Oct., 1647.” 

MOUNTAIN TRAVEL IN INDIA, 
BY REV. J. D. BROWN. 

Having taken my invalid wife to our Mission Sanita- 
rium, at Ninee Tal, a cool retreat among the Himma- 
lah Mountains, early on the morning of May 14th I 
left for Moradabad. My first jaunt was 

DOWN THE MOUNTAINS, 

a distance of twelve miles to Kaladung, where I was 
to take a seat on the mail cart for Moradabad. I had 
hired a horse for the trip, but found the descent so steep 
in many places that it was neither comfortable nor safe 
riding. So I made a good part of the journey on foot. 
The morning was delightfully cool, but by the time I 
got half way down the mountain the sun was very hot. 
Leaving my horse with the native servant who had 
come along to take him back, I wentoff to a spring 
among the rocks and trees, and had a lunch, for which 
my appetite was well sharpened by my long walk. This 
easy task (not the walking, but eating the lunch) being 
performed, I resumed my journey. The scenery re- 
minded me of many a long ride through the Allegha- 
nies during my second year in theitinerancy. Tower- 
ing peaks on the right are hiding their bald heads 
among the clouds, while away far below are little val- 
leys, in which herds of cattle, guarded by a hardy 
mountaineer are grazing. 


If this be so, the autograph is J. M. | 
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Here, on my left, in 2 10cky basin Mes a little silvery 
lake nearly half a mile long. Its crystal surface re- 
flects the adjacent peaks. I gaze upon this lovely land- 
scape with strange, subdued emotions ; but 

* Duty points with outstretched finger ” 
to the sweltering plains below, and I reluctantly turn 
away from the enchanting scene and push forward. 
| My horse, like his Mohammedan owner, seems dis- 





| posed to get on his knees in public, and finally, after a 
| dozen trips, down he goes; andthe ‘ Padre Sahib” 
| comes very nearly going over the blundering brute’s 


head. However, 1 manage to stick on, and my horse 
1aving regained his footing, soon brings me {o *‘ The 


Dak Bungalow,” or ‘‘Traveler’s Inn,” where, like a 
| genuine Methodist preacher, I call for a chicken, with 
which a bearded son of the False Prophet speedily pre- 
pares me ‘‘ savory meat,” i. e., the universal dish in In- 
dia, ‘‘ curry.” 

After a rest of a few hours I enjoy a cup of tea and 
take my seat on 

‘*MWER MAJESTY'S MAIL CART,” 
or, as the native driver called it, ‘‘ cart meel.” 

These Orientals have » wonderful faculty for putting 
things wrong end foremost. The driver was a Jehu in 
his way, and the ‘‘cart meel,” a clumsy, two-wheeled 
affair, was drawn by two of the most outlandish look- 
ing horses I ever set my eyes on. One is hitched in 
the shafts, and the other outside. Do not imagine these 
horses are to go the fifty miles to Moradabad. No, we 
will get a fresh relay at the end of every five miles. Off 
we go. Jehu cracks his whip by bringing it down hard 
on the old stagers before him. Faster, faster! now 
they strike the canter! Jehu plies his whip, and halloos 
like an ox driver. Now they are in full gallop. Away, 
away we go, over the pebbly road at twenty miles an 
| hour. I hold my breath and hat at the same time. 
| Thinking this gait somewhat dangerous, after my fore- 
noon’s experience, I turn to Jehu and meekly inquire, 
‘Do your horses ever fall down?” Jehu replies, 
‘*Sometimes.” My curiosity” being aroused, I ask 
again, ‘‘ where do you go when your horses fall?” 

Jehu pointing out over the leaders, says, ‘‘ five times 
I landed out there!” This is not very soothing to my 
nerves, but Jehu seeing my trepidation, grows pious 
and adds, ‘‘ divine Providence permitting, I will take 
your honor safely into Moradabad.” But here we come 
to our next horses. No improvement on the old ones. 
In a few noments the harness is changed, and the new 
team ready to start. Ready, did I say? Not exactly. 
That gaunt, flea-bitten old grey in the shafts ‘shakes 
her head as if she would say, ‘‘ Well, Jehu, I have con- 
cluded not to go this trip.”~ But Jehu does not look in 
the least discomfited, but quietly takes his seat, and the 
hostler throws a loop of a long rope around old grey’s 
left front foot and quickly pulls the foot from under her. 
Of course she has to take a step to balance herself 
again ; but before she is aware of it, her foot is up 
again, and go she must. The contest waxes warm; 
grey protests; hostler pulls away like a sailor, Jehu 
uses his whip semi-occasionally, saying now tenderly, 
‘daughter, go along ;” and now arouses the old mare's 
fears with such uncomplimentary epithets as, ‘* go on, 
you worthless old hag,” accompanied with a tremendous 
blow and string of abusive terms, such as natives use 
| with wonderful proficiency. At last, after pulling, 
coaxing, beating and blackguarding, old grey ‘‘ gives 
in,” throws herself forward, the off horse accepts the 
challenge for a run, and away we go at a tremendous 
rate. The moment old grey sprang forward, the hostler 
dexterously slipped the rope off her leg and let her go. 
O! dear, what a bumping! The road is rough, and the 
cart fairly bounds over the ruts. Did ever unfortunate 
urehin get such a spanking? Echo answers, ‘‘Spank- 
ing.” But hark! what was that crash? Jehu bends 
over and says ‘“‘a spring is broken.” I had scarcely 
discovered the ‘‘ cart meel” had springs. Having ar- 
rived at the next stage, Jehu gets out his hammer and 
tongs and commences repairing the cart. The sun is 
still hot, very hot; so I dismount and saunter off to the 
grateful shade of a sacred ‘‘pepul” tree whose wide- 
spreading, leafy branches afford a shelter for the weary 
traveler. Here he wraps himself in his blanket and 
sleeps, and pays nothing for bed and lodging. A few 
natives gathered around me, and having gained their 
attention, I told them about Christ and his great salva- 
tion. An hour passes thus, and then ‘‘ Cart tairjar hai,” 
(the cart is ready) greets my ears. I quickly mount 
and off we go. A drive of three or four miles and we 
halt again. Whatnow? Ah, I see; just ahead is ariv- 
er with deep sand on both sides. The horses are taken 
out and a pair of strong buffaloes are yoked on. Their 








master gives each a punch with his goad, and they hay- 
ing learned years ago that ‘it is hard to kick against 
the pricks,” at once start off. 

Slowly we move through the sand; now through the 
water, and at last we are out of the sand on the further 








side, where we find our horses waiting for us. The so- 
ber old buffaloes are sent back, and the swifte-footed 
horses take their places and we go on. 


_ Soom we reach our next relay. But what a team they 
} bring cat Athens horse; and a diminutive mule! 
Jehu, stru¢k with their ludicrous appearance, exclaims, 


‘* They have hitched up a lion and a goat.” Longears 
looks on demurely as the men fasten the traces, as much 
as to say, ‘‘ Gentlemgn, I consider life a solemn reality, 
and it does not matter much where our lot is cast if we 
only do our work well.” Acting on this wise principle, 
horse and mule both start well. The horse for once is 
a good one, and starts off at full run. Poor longears 
has to do his very best to keep up, while his nobler com- 
panion draws the load. Next we got a team something 
like those 
UNMATCHED MATCHES 

we often see in so-called married Jife. ‘‘Sam™” pulls 
forward, and “ Polly ” pulls back; now “ Polly” 
pulls, but ‘‘Sam” says ‘‘ no,” most emphatically. See- 
saw, see-saw. Thus we go, or rather don’t go, for near- 
ly an hour. It seems these dumb brutes have not been 
fed to-day at all, by the human or inhuman brute who 
was to attend to them; and now they very reasonably 
say by their actions, ‘‘ No feed, no work.” At last, how- 
ever, they cgnclude te perform their task, and strike off 
ata full gallop. I grow meditative, and conclude to 
study anatomy, having had a great variety of skeletons 
before me all the evening. 

Night gathers her sable mantle around us while we 
are still twenty miles from Moradabad. We have lost 
two hours. Jehu blows his horn frequently as we go 
dashing through the darkness, lest some carel ess pedes- 
trian should get run over. 

Now we are rushing along the paved streets of the 
city of Moradabad. Although it is nearly 11 o’clock 
P. M., the shops are still lighted up, and people are 
buying and selling. Out of the city, a little to the west, 
the ‘* Mission House” appears in sight. Brother Tho- 
burn, who has been ‘‘ waiting supper,” meets me at the 
gate and gives me a greeting, such as missionaries in 
foreign lands know how to give, and can fully appreci- 
ate. And this ended my ride on ‘‘ Her Majesty’s cart 
meel.” 

Moradabad, India, May 27, 1868. 





STEPHEN OLIN, D.D., LL.D. 
BY REV. DR. sPRAGUR. 


Stephen Olin was born in Leicester, Addison County, 
Vt., on the 2d of March, 1797. His father was Henry 
Olin, who was at one period Lieut-Governor of the 
State, and at another, a member of Congress. His 
mother’s maiden name was Lois Richardson. She was 
a native of Cheshire, Mass., was a member of the Bap- 
tist church, and was an earnest and d:voted Christian. 
aa early evinced a strong mind and strong will, 
and an indomitable perseverance. At the age of sev- 
enteen he took charge of a school in a neighboring vil- 
lage, and during that winter received some religious 
impressions aang the Methodists, which were not a 
little deepened by his being called to witness, about the 
same time, the triumphant death of his mother. 

His father designed him for a lawyer, and, with a 
view to this, placed him in the law office of the Hon. Ho- 
ratio Seymour, of Middlebury. The young man very 
soon became deeply impressed with the idea that he 
could never succeed in his profession according to his 
wishes, unless he should take the regular college 
course ; and the result of a conference with his father 
on the subject was that it was determined that his wish 
should be gratified. He accordingly commenced his 
Le re studies at Middlebury, and was fitted for 
college in about half the time usually taken for that pur- 

se. .During his whole collegiate course at Middle- 

ury, which terminated in 1820, he maintained the high- 
est rank as a scholar, and when he uated was ap- 
pointed to deliver the Valedictory address, but was pre- 
vented by the failure of his health. 

With a view to the restoration ef his health, he went, 
shortly after leaving college, to South Carolina, and took 
charge of Tabernacle Academy, in Abbeville District. 
He was now thrown among the Methodists, and one 
condition of his becoming Principal of the academy was 
that he should open and close the school each day with 
prayer. As the whole subject of religion had now be- 
come distasteful to him, and he was rather inclined to 
settle down with skeptical views, it cost him no small 
sacrifice to fulfill this condition, though he made up his 
mind to undertake it. But he very soon became over- 
whelmed with remorse at what he was doing; and that 
was the beginning of a course of exercises which re- 
sulted in a complete change of character. Shortly after 
this he united, as a probationer, with the Methodist 
church, and after six months was received into full com- 
munion. 

He resolved now to devote his life to the ministry of 
the Gospel; and the exhortations which he occasionally 
delivered in connection with the ordinary Sabbath day 
exercises, inspired those who heard them with a stron 
desire that they might soon hear him preach. Accord- 
ingly as soon as he could make the necessary arrange- 
ments with the Trustees of the academy,—having in 
the meantime obtained license to ponte was ad- 
mitted a member of the South Carolina Conference, and 
was stationed ir Charleston. This was in January, 
1824. His first sermon, preached while the Conference 
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was yet in session, evinced great power, and was lis- 
tened to with intense interest. After remaining a few 
weeks in Charleston, he came North to pass the sum- 
mer, his health being too feeble to allow of his making 
much exertion ; though, in the course of the summer, he 
preached in several places in Vermont, always produc- 
ing a very powerful impression. He set out to return 
to the South in November, and traveled very leisurely 
to Charleston, hoping that he might be able at least to 
take charge of a religious journal then abou be es- 
tablished. He subsequent % made a visit to the place 
of his former residence in Abbeville District, and then 
proceeded to East Tennessee; hut when he returned, 
his health was not sufficiently improved to jfistify him in 
attempting the editorial labors to which he had been 
looking forward. 

At the next session of Conference, held in er: 
ville, Ga., he was ordained Deacon by Bishop Soule; 
and as his health was not improved, he took the rela- 
tion of a supernumerary, and spent the summer in the 
upper counties of Georgia. In July of that year he was 
chosen Professor of Belles Lettres in Franklin College, 
Athens, Ga.; and on the Ist of January, 1827, he en- 
tered upon the duties of his office. About this time he 
was married to Mary Ann Bostick, of Milledgeville, a 
highly accomplished lady, and a devout member of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


In 1821 Mr. Olin made another journey to the North 
for the benefit of his health, accompanied by his wife, 
and remained in New England until the autumn of 1830, 
when he returned to Athens. The next summer he 
went again to his native region, and on his return home 
in the fall, by way of Kentucky and Tennessee, he was 
prostrated by a violent attack of illness, in a pass in 
the mountains, which, for a time, threatened to prove 
fatal. He reached Athens on his return, on the lst of 
January, 1832. 

The same year he was elected President of Randolph 
Macon College, a Methodist institution then established 
in Virginia. He declined the appointment at first, but 
afterwards accepted it, and was inaugurated as Presi- 
dent on the 5th of March, 1834. This year the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity was conferred upon him by Mid- 
dlebury College, and also by the University of Ala- 
bama. 

Dr. Olin very soon acquired a commanding influence 
in Virginia, as he had previously done in Georgia and 
South Carolina; and his services in connection with the 
college were every way highly acceptable. But after 
the Commencement in June, 1836, his health was so 
much reduced that it was found absolutely necessary 
for him to suspend his labors. In May, 1837, he em- 
barked, with his wife, for Havre; and on their arrival 
there, they proceeded immediately to Paris, where 
they remained upwards of a year. They left Paris in 
July, 1838, and made a short visit to England, and 
then returued to the Continent, and proceeded almost 
immediately to the South of France and Italy. In 
April. 1839, Mrs. Olin became seriously il], and died at 
Naples on the 7th of May following. Her husband was 
most deeply affected by the event, though he found in 
in her triumphant death a source of the richest consola- 
tion. Soon after her death he returned to France, and 
then visited England and Ireland; then passed over 
again to the Continent, and afver stopping at the princi- 

al places in Holland, proceeded to Berlin, Vienna and 
Trieste ; thence to Alexandria and Cairo; and, finally, 
to Jerusalem and other places in the Holy Land. He 
returned by way of Paris and London, and reached 
home about the close of October, 1841. 

Dr. Olin spent the first winter after his return in the 
family of his sister-in-law, Mrs. Howard, in Columbus, 
Ga. As he did not think that a Southern residence 
would be most conducive to his health, he accepted, in 
1842, the Presidency of the Wesleyan bagi | at 
Middletown. The duties of this position he fulfilled 
most honorably and usefully till the close of life. In 
October, 1848, he was married to Julia M., daughter 
of the Hon. Judge Lynch, of New York. 

In June, 1846, he crossed the ocean as a delegate 
from the New York and New England Conferences to 
the Evangelical Alliance ; and, as his wife accompanied 
him, he availed himself of the opportunity, previous to 
the meeting of the Alliance, to m. ke a short tour upon 
the Continent. After having attended the Convention, 
and taken an active part in its deliberations, he set his 
face homeward, jet was safely landed in New York 
about the close of October. 

On his return to Middletown there was every demon- 
stration of respect and affection for him, and the stu- 
dents celebrated the event by a d illumination. His 


health seemed to be considerably improved, though it | 


was not long before he suffered an attack of illness 
which confined him to his room for seven or eight weeks. 
After this he was able return to his duties, and for a 
year and a half his health was more vigorous than it had 
been at any time for many preceding years. In the 
early part of 1851 he. undertook to prepare a course of 
lectures on Moral Philosophy, but in the eng | of the 
fourth lecture he found himself so feeble that he deemed 
it inexpedient to proceed with the rest until his system 
should be somewhat invigorated. He made two suc- 
cessive journeys to New York after this, once on eccle- 
siastical business and once for the benefit of his health ; 
but the second journey proved injurious to him, and he 
was detained for some time by inflam mation of the lungs. 
Towards the close of july his youngest child, a little boy, 
to whom he was devotedly , died of dysentery, 
while the father was suffering from the same disease. 
Ou Monday, before the Commencement in the College, 
he had a violent turn of hiceough, whieh occasioned 
considerable alarm. The next day he was barely able to 
situp in his bed and sign the Diplomas, as they were 
handed to him. On Commencement day he was entirely 
prostrate, and it was apparent to all that the hour of his 
departure was close at hand. He lingered till the morn- 





ing of the 16th, and then gently passed away in the full 
assurance of entering into rest. At his funeral Bishop 


Janes, who bad long been his intimate friend, delivered | 


an appropriate und touching address. 

In 1852 two duodecimo volumes appeared, containing 
not only the various sermons and lectures which Dr. 
Olin had published during his life, but many other val- 
uable productions of his pen from the original manu- 
scripts. His published works do honor to the literature 
of the country. 

Dr. Olin was considerably above the common stature, 
had a massive head, great breadth of shoulders, with a 
small eye, and features wearing a grave, but kindly ex- 
pression. He possessed a gigantic intellect, his memo- 
% was uncommonly retentive, his judgment sound and 

iscriminating, his taste correct and delicate, and his 
reasoning and creative power rarely equaled. His mind 
was highly cultivated by diligent study aud close obser- 
vation. His power in the pulpit was truly wonderful ; 
his published sermons are characterized by great intel- 
lectual force and splendor, and they will remain an en- 
during monument of his greatness; but they were de- 
livered with a freedom that made them wholly irresis- 
tible. As the President of a college he was greatly be- 
loved and honored by the students; and each institu- 
tion of which he had charge rose as well under the in- 
fluence of his general character as of his accurate schol- 
arship and fine executive ability. 
in his manners, benevolent in his disposition, and was 
esteemed and honored wherever he was known.—The 
New York Observer. 


WALKING WITH CHRIST. 

The following hymn was published in The Tract Journal 
some time since. We republish it with the note of its author, 
explaining the reasons for writing it. 

I wrote this hymn because I could never sing Cow- 
per’s, of which it is in some sense a paraphrase. No 
‘*blesedness” in the past has ever equaled that which 
I know in the present in the service of the Lord; and 
there has never, at any time, been any point in my life 
in which I wished to go back to past experiences; the 
present always being richer and better, and the future 
brighter in prospect. Neither have I ever known any 
‘*aching void” in my heart since Jesus filled it in my 
childhood. From that time to the present he has been 
all-sufficient to prevent my being obliged to utter that 
moan. He has not been a barren land to me, nor for- 
saken me, nor ever left me to desire *‘ the world,” nor 
aught else in his place. He has disciplined me, and be- 
reaved me, and afflicted me, and given me his cup to 
drink ; bvt he has always stood by and said ‘‘my grace 
is sufficient for thee.” I bave never seen a day so stormy 
that I have sighed for ‘‘ peaceful hours” gone. 
in any storm, with the peculiar and most tender love 
which the Lord bestows on his tempest-tost ones than 
inacalm. Better the night, and the waves, and the 
roaring of the sea, with Jesus at hand to say, ‘‘ It is I, 
be not afraid,” than the hours of ordinary life when the 
intercourse is but ordinary. Do they ever see far into 
his great heart of love, who were never obliged to cling 
to him in their anguish? Have they a clear apprecia- 
tion of his tenderness who have never felt the firm 
grasp of his loving arm when threatened with over- 
whelming woes, or been lulled to sleep on his breast, 
having been permitted without reproach to sob out their 
griefs there? Blessed thought, that human hearts can 
never outgrow that mighty loving heart! To his pres- 
ence may we come in his time. 8. G. A. 

O for a closer walk with God, 
A higher, holier frame ; 

A brighter light upon the road 
That leads me to the Lamb. 

Rich blessedness e’en now I now 
In converse with the Lord; 

Soul quickening views are granted me 
Of Jesus and his word. 

But there are lenghths and breadths of love 
My spirit would attain; 

Deep things of God which I would search, 
Heights that I long to gain. 

And I would have this soul of mine 
Made glorious within, 

Adorned with grace, meet for my Lord, 
And sure his smile to win. 

The work is thine, O Holy Dove; 
I gladly welcome thee ; 

Come in, blest Spirit of the Lord, 
Possess both mine and me. 

Thou knowest all; Thou canst do all; 
Bring captive every thought 

In swift obedience to his will 
Whose blood my peace hath bought. 

Thus henceforth ’tis no longer I, 
But Christ that lives in me; 

To win me wholly for his own 
He died upon the tree. 

How close is now my walk with God; 
How glad my upward way; 

Brighter aud brighter shines the light 
Unto the perfect day. 





The ‘‘ Gad-ites ” is the recent scriptural mame given 
to those whe are continually” promenading the streets. 





Better - 


He was gentlemanly |* 
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COMMENTS OF THE COMMENTATORS. 
HE CHILD JESUS AT JER.SALEM. 


“And it came to pass after three days they found him in the temple, 
pm midst of the doctors, both bearing them and asking them 

The absence of Christ for three days was a figure of 
those three days in which his disciples bewailed his 
death, and believed him lost. His manifestation in the 
temple is an emblem of the lustre of the resurrection.— 
Quesnel. 





Three days; mystic number! Just so many days 
was he, being dead, considered by his disciples as lost. 
—Bengel. 

The Son of Man, once a lost son.—Bosterzee. 


Jesus lost in the hurry and bustle of the world, and 
found again in the temple.—Bosterzee. 


Jesus is more often lost in time of prosperity than in 
time of misfortune.—//edinger. 


We often, from erroneous judgment, seek Christ 
among our kinsfolk and acquaintance, where he is not 
to be found. We often have to seek long for Jesus ; 
and this is our best employment, even if we have to 
spend more than one spiritual day’s journey upon it. 
Sorrow for the loss of Jesus is a reasonable sorrow.— 
Cramer. 


Even good Children may innocently cause sorrow. 
— Heubner. 


sehold in the Child Jesus the: Man Jesus. Become 
children in Christ, that you may become men.—Hoeven. 


Tarried behind at Jerusalem. Perhaps he stayed at 
some friends’ houses, (such a child as he could not but 
be the Darling of all that knew him, and all would 
court his company ;) and went up to the temple only at 
church time. It is good to see young people willing to 
dwell in the house of the Lord.—Henry. 

It is in the church alone that we ought to seek him; 
it is there we may infallibly find him. Who ever seeks 
him elsewhere wearies himself in vain; he will by no 
means be found out of Jerusalem, out of the only tem- 
ple of God.— Quesnel. 


Those that have lost their comforts in Christ must 
bethink themselves where, when and how they lost 
them, and must turn back again to the place where they 
last had them.—Henry. 


It is in the house of prayer that a man finds Christ 
after having lost him.—Quesnel. 

There is no grief equal to that of a soul who loves 
God and thinks he has lost him.—Quesnel. 


In the midst of the doctors, Many a youth of Christ's 
age would have been playing with the children in the 
temple, but he was sitting with the doctors. Children 
should learn of Christ todelight in the company of those 
they may get good by, and choose to sit in the midst of 
the doctors than in the midst of the players.—Henry. 


Jesus sitting in the midst of the doctors whom he 
was afterwards to oppose.—Bosterzee. 


Wist ye net? To know what is right to know leads 
to tranquillity. —Bengel. ; 


** In the — of my Father.” (The word is left unsup- 
plied, and which it is is not known.) Under my 
Father’s care, in his house, at his business. 


Christ is a shaft hid in the Father's quiver. They un- 
derstood not. They thought of the throne of his Fa- 
ther David, and that should rather bring him to the 
royal palace than the temple.—Henry. 


The over hasty zeal of Mary, and the tranquillity of 
Jesus.—Bosterzee. 

Mary’s language a proof that she was not immacu- 
late, as Moses’ rebuke proved his frailty. 


Parents transgress when they reprove and punish 
their children unseasonably or unreasonably.—Majus. 


The first known words of Jesus Christ, Priest, Vic- 
tim and Teacher, spoken in the temple, are words of 
consecration, sacrifice, self-denial and light. Let them 
teach us to do the work of God without consulting with 
flesh and blood.— Quesnel. : 


The first word of Jesus’ utterances on record. It ex- 
hibits, even in this, his childhood, the characteristics of 
his style of discourse even in his later years, Es- 


| pecially do we find those characteristics which belong 


to the discourses preserved by John, and which are by 
rationalists pretended to be John’s own composition. 
We find the same parabolic force which conceals the 
meaning under the figure, for the moment not under- 
stood, yet so remembered as to be understood hereaf- 
ter.— Whedon. 


Even the first recorded saying of our Lord is too dee 


| to be entirely understood,—the explanation of all his 


deeds, and the key to all his life.—Bosterzee. 


The Mediator between God and man, discernible in 
Jesus, even in his twelfth year, in the holy privacy of 
his life in God, and in the consciousness of his relation to 
the Father, in the unintermitted occupation of his 
spirit with the work which the Father had given him 
to do.—Albrecht. 


At this very time he declares himself Lord of the 
temple. He afterwards declared it more openly.—Ben- 


gel. 





Compare this first word with his last before death, 
and before ascension (the Father referred to in all).— 
Bengel. 


Christ has by his obedience made satisfaction for the 
disobedience of children. There is little hope of chil- 
dren who increase in age and stature only, and decrease 
in wisdom and favor.—Osiander, 
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THE HOME TABLE, 


THE GREAT PHYSICIAN, 
BY B. 8. HALL, 
When the trembling heart lies bleeding, 
Quivering in its anguish keen, 
Then, O then, thou great Physician, 
Balm of Gilead! intervene, 


Only thou the Spirit knowest, 
Thou whose power hath formed the man, 
Thou who life and health bestowest, 
And the inmost thought dost scan. 
Unto Thee we come for heuling, 
Fountain thou of life and love, 
Earth hath never fount or feeling 
Like to that which dwells above. 
Purify us! purify us! 
Let the fiery furnace glow; 
From the dross of earth refine us, 
Make us whiter than the snow. 


Earthly idols! God of mercy, 
Do they keep our hearts from thee? 
Take, O take them—leave us nothing, 
Still, Q God! we trust in thee! 


Earthly forms may fade and perish, 
And their beauty pass away, 

And our yearning hearts may cherish 
Love that never can decay. 


But the word which Thou has spoken, 
Never, never will it fail! 

Though the heaven and earth may perish, 
And the powers of death assail. 


Bafe the souls whom thou dost cherish, 
None can pluck them from thy hand; 
Rock of ages! firm foundation! 
On this let me ever stand. 





THE WINE CLOUD, OR FATAL MISTAKE. 
BY B. H. WOOD. 


Old Sol was just ready to take a plunge into the ocean 
by way of performing his evening ablutions as I seated 
myself to watch the play of shades and colors as they 
came and then slowly receded from the dark clouds 
which hung like curtains around the horizon, at one 
time painting beautiful landscapes dressed in autumnal 
foliage, then wreathing themselves around sloping hills 
‘and distant meadows, or leaving an opening in the dis- 
tance like the deep, calm ocean. Soon the beautiful 
colors faded out and left the clouds dark, and rolling 
back one against another. Now I saw them as they 
were, real clouds. The illusion was gone. Those 
beautiful hills and flowery meadows came rolling on- 
ward, wild and furious, lifting roofs and throwing down 
towers, breaking tall pines and uprooting strong oaks. 
The lofty castle and lowly cabin were alike laid low, 
and served to make one common ruin. An hour passed, 
and only fragments of the beautiful and strong re- 
mained. Thus the calm and beautiful day went out in 
fury. and the blackness of a funereal pall circled the 
horizon. I turned from the scene in silence and sad- 
ness, for I could but think of the wine cloud which 
rose in the horizon of my early frieud Mary. She was 
the idol of a fond mother’s heart, the pride of an intel- 
ligent Christian father. Upon her cheek glowed the 
blush of health, and her fair neck challenged the white- 
ness of the lily. Friends flattered and fortune smiled, 
and her heart swelled with the buoyancy of hope. Her 
intellect was quick and strong, and eagerly grasped the 
lore of the ‘‘old masters,” or devoured the historic 
page. Sparkling wit or withering sarcasm flowed 
readily from her tongue. Ambition fired her whole be- 
ing. ‘* What others have done, [ can do,” was her 
maxim. Closer and still closer did she closet herself 
with old folios, and long after the hum of business had 
ceased she remained in her library. 

Gradually the glow of health faded from her cheek, 
and her plump form became fragile. The watchful 
eyes of the mother saw the change, and sought to di- 
vert her from her studies, but to no purpose. Yield- 
ing to the wishes of her daughter, she sought to admin- 
ister strength by the use of cordials and home-made 
wine. For a time they answered their design, and the 
fond parents again saw the ruddy cheek with pleasure, 
little suspecting that a deadly viper was coiled in the 
bosom of their daughter. 

Months passed into years, and a change was percep- 
tible in the spirit and temper of Mary. Her ringing 
laugh gave place to querulousness, and cheerfulness to 
sadness. Her ambition had subsided into sluggish- 
ness. At midday she was frequently found in her room 
in deep slumber. The alarmed parents began to in- 
quire into the cause of their daughter's strange con- 
duct, but did not suspect the truth, till a bettle was 
found in her closet, containing brandy. 

Days passed before the unhappy mother summoned 
courage to ask an explanation. Mary with deep emo- 
tion replied, ‘‘ Your wine, mother! Your wine gave 
me such a sense of want as wine would no longer sat- 


isfy. I then found it for a time in the Bourbon left by 


otir physician, and when that was gone I obtained 
brandy; and now I am a subject of the infernal power 
which crept from its native hell to stalk the earth with 
its destructive train of passions, wild and brutal, 
destroying every heartfelt joy. And yet I cannot de 
without its stimulus. I must sink and die without it. 
For long weeks I have tried to kill the viper that was 
reared from the sparkling foam and crystal bead that 
rose on the brim of the wine and beer cups you put to 
my lips. Better had it been to have gone into the tomb 
pure and unsullied, rather than live and die besotted.” 
Truly the deceptive beauty of the wine-cloud which 
rose in Mary’s horizon, giving hope and courage, was 
now seen to be clouds of alcoholic liquors which sweep 
over our land carrying ruin into palace and cabin. As 


cept for its beauty, tinging the pale cheek with the hue 
of health. Higher the cloud rises, and distances the 
moral sun, till it reaches its zenith, the blackness of 
eternal night gathers around, and shuts out the silver 
light that lies beyond the storm-cloud. 

+ Of all the signs in the moral horizon to be feared 
most is the little wine-cloud rising from the vapors of 
mother’s home-made wine and beer. 





Gop CARES FOR THE BABES, BY TAKING THEM TO 
HIS OWN Bosom.—Less than one year ago a little girl 
living in Plymouth, N. H., was about to leave her little 
playmates on a visit to her friends in Montreal, C. E. 
The evening before she left she called upon three little 
girls, about her own age, between four and five years, 
in the following order,—saying to her parents, ‘I 
must go and kiss all the little girls.” The first was 
** Lillie,” the next was ‘* Eva,” the next was ‘ Flora 
Bell.” I copy from the letter just received from the 
father of the one who left home, never to return into it 
alive again. He says, ‘* Now they are all gone to 
rest, first ‘Jennie,’ then ‘ Lillie,’ then ‘ Eva,’ and yes- 
terday, the last one, ‘ Flora Bell.”’ In the order that 
little Jennie called upon them and kissed them good-bye, 
in the same order they left earth for the home in the 
Father’s bosom. Thus he gathers the little ones to 
himself. T. R. H. 


CHILDREN WHO LOVE beg BETTER THAN THEM- 
$s 





Away off in Edinburgh, two gentlemen were stand- 
ing at the door of a hotel one very cold day, when a lit- 
tle boy, with a r, thin, blue face, his feet bare and 
red with the cold, and with nothing to cover him buta 
bundle of rags, came and said: 

‘* Please, sir, buy some matches.” 

‘No, I don’t want any,” the gentleman said. 

‘* But they are only a penny a box,” the little fellow 
pleaded. 

«Yes, but you see we do not want a box,” the gen- 
tleman said again. 

«Then | will gie ye twa boxes for a penny,” the boy 
said at last. 

** And so, to get rid of him,” the gentleman, who tells 
the story in an English paper, says, ‘‘I bought a box. 
But then I found Thad no change, so I said: 

« «T will bny a box to-morrow.’ 

«**O! do buy them the nicht, if ye please,’ the boy 
pleaded again. ‘I will rin and get ye the change, for I 
am verra hungry.’ 

**So I gave him the shilling, and he started away; 
and I waited for him but no boy came. ThenI thought 
I had lost my shilling; but still there was that in 
the boy’s face i trusted, and I did not like to think bad 
ofhim. Well, late in the evening a servant came and 
said a little boy wanted to see me. When he was 
brought in, I saw it was a smaller brother of the boy 
that got my shilling; but, if possible, still more ragged 
and poor and thin. He stood a moment diy- 
ing into his rags, as if he was seeking something, and 
then said : 

“+ Are ye the gentleman that bought the matches 
frae Sandie?’ 

vided 

‘* «Weel, then, here’s fourpence oot o’ your shillin’. 
Sandie canna come; he’s no weel. Acart ranover him 
and knocked him doon, and he lost his bonnet, and his 
matches, and your sevenpence; and both his legs are 
brocken ; and he’s no weelat a’, and the doctor says 
he'll dee. And that’s all he can gie ye the noo,’ putting 
the fourpence down on the-table, and then the poor 
child broke down into great sobs. 

‘*So I fed the little man,” the gentleman goes on to 
say, ‘‘and then I went with him to see Sandie. I found 
that the poor little things lived with a wretched, drunk- 
en step-mother; their own father and mother were both 
dead. I found poor Sandie lying on a bundle of shay- 
ings. He knew me as soon as I came in, and said: 

*« «T got the change, sir, and was coming back, and 
then the horse knocked me doon, and both my legs are 
brocken. And O Reuby, little Reuby! I am sure I am 
dee’in! and who'll take care o’ ye, Reuby, when I am 
gane? What will ye do, Reuby?’ 

‘** I took the little sufferer’s hand and told him I would 
always take care of Reuby. He understood me, 
and had just strength to look at me, as if he would thank 
me; then the light went out of his blue eyes, and in a 
moment— 

‘ He lay within the light of God, 
Like a babe upon the breast; 
Where the wicked cease from troubling, 
And the weary are at rest,’ 





it rises in the moral horizon, it attracts no attention ex- ' 





Children, listen! This poor little man, lying on 2» 
bundle of shavings, dying and starving, was tender and 
trusty and true; and so God told the gentleman to take 
<= little friendless Reuby and be a friend to him. And 

andie heard him say he would do it—just the last thing 
he ever did hear; and then, before I can tell you, the 
dark room, the bad step-mother, the bundle of shavings, 
the weary, broken little limbs, all faded away, and San- 
die was among the angels. And I think the angels 
would take him and hold him until one came with the 
sweetest, kindest face you ever saw ; and that was Jesus. 
And he said, ‘‘ Suffer the little child to come unto me ;” 
and he took fim in his arms and blessed him. And then 
Sandie’s own father and mother would ccme, and bear 
him away to their own home—for in our Father’s nouse 
are a ee there Sandie lives now. And 
I think that the angels, who have never known any 
= who never wore rags, or sold matches, or were 

ungry or cold, come to look at Sandie in his new home, 
and wonder, and say to one another, ‘‘ That is the little 
man that kept his word, and sent back fourpence, and 
was tender, and trusty, and true, and when 
he was hun and faint, and both his legs were brok- 
en, and he lay a-dying.” And Sandie would only fing 
out what a grand good thing he had done when he was 
right home there in heaven. But I tell you, to-day, 
children, because, whether it be hard, or whether it be 
easy, I want you to be as tender and trusty and true as 
Sandie every time.—Rev. R. Collier, in Chicagoan. 





SCRIPTURE ENIGMA, NO. 34. 

I am composed of 23 letters. 
My 1, 12, 18, 7,5 isa boy’s name. 
My 4, 23, 16, 23, 2, 8 is the name of a montli. 
My 15, 17, 16, 10, 8 is a number. 
My 13, 19, 18, 7 was Merari’s father. 
My 6, 11, 20is a nickname. 
My 3, 11, 13, 19 is the name of a plant. 
My 10, 4, 23, 8, 14, 22, 21 is an instrument of music. 

My whole is found in St. Matthew’s gospel. 

MORRILL A. COLLINS. 
Answer to Enigma No. 33. 
“Turn ye not unto idols for I am the Lord your God.” 





FROM HERE AND THERE. 

Tue THouGut or HeEAvEN.—Dr. M. Lee spoke as 
follows at the late Virginia Conference : 

I love every thing belonging to the pastoral work. I 
strive to perform all its duties to the utmost of my physi- 
calability. I never feel anxious to get any oneto do my 
pulpit work. I love to preach the Gospel of Christ. As 
age comes on—for I am getting old now, brethren—f 
feel nothing dry nor harsh in my heart. 1 cannot help 
getting old in my body. but within all is young and 
fresh. The thought of heaven growsricher and sweeter 
day. It brings tears to my eyes when it 
comes up in my study or when I am walking on the 
street. It fills my heart with abiding pleasure to lock 
forward to it as the terminus of life’s toils. 


The curse of newspaper writers’ bad printing was 
well corrected by Dr. Bethune, once onatime. Thus 
he was reported : 

“The lecture last evening was a brilliant affair. 
The hall ought to have been filled, but we are sorry to 
say only forty persons were present. The speaker 
commenced by saying that he was by birth an ecclesi- 
:.8tical deduction; gave a learned description of Satan, 
and his skill in sawing trees. Among other things he 
stated that the Patriarch Abraham taught Ceerops arith- 
metic. We trust the eloquent divine may be induced 
to repeat the lecture at some future day.” 

Here is what the lecturer said of the reporter : 

‘“‘Dear Sir: Ina report of my lecture in your beau- 
tiful city, you have made some mistakes which I wish 
to correct. You made me speak of myself as by birth 
an ‘ ecclesiastical deduction.’ What I said was, that I 
was not by birth, but only ecclesiastically, a Dutchman. 
Instead of speaking of Satan as sawing trees, I spoke 
of him as sowing tares. I said nothing of Abraham, 
but spoke of the Arabians as nomads of patriarchal sim- 
plicity. I said that Cecrops was the founder of Athens, 
and instructed the people in agriculture.” 


Benevolence is not to be estimated by the amount 
given, but by what it costs to give. An English chari- 
ty recently received an envelop containing six penny- 
stamps, on the inside of which were written these 
words: ‘‘Fasted a meal to give a meal.” That was 
true benevolence. ° 


The Son of Man aroused to the consciousness of his 
being the God-man. Christ’s first passover journey a 
turning point in the core of his development, a turn- 
ing point in the history of salvation.—Oosterzee. 


The slave trade is prosecuted with vigor for the in- 
troduction of slaves into Egypt from Central Africa. 
The government winks at it, and many officers derive 
large profits from permitting it to goon. The army is 
largely recruited by slaves. 

Dr. Jacob Bigelow remarked at the dinner of the 
Massachusetts Medical Society, that he was indebted 
for his good health to the joint agencies of temperance, 
hard work and abstinence from medicine. Important 
testimony from an eminent physician. 

Said a woman: ‘I like to hear Dr. Hedge preach ; 
for though I seldom know what he says, I see that he 
knows.” A strong man impresses even when he is not 
understood. 





to me eve 


Children may instruct their parents if they do it 
respectfully and modestly. 

He who loves the world will always be in some meas- 
ure its slave. 





Aug. 20, 1868. 
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PUNSHON ON CHICAGO AND THE GENERAL 
CONFERENCE, 

From London to Windsor—what Englishman has not trav- 
eled it? though here the one is not metropolitan, nor the other 
royal—we are still on Canadian ground. At Windsor we cross 
the Detroit River, and take cars in the city of Detroit, through 
the States of Michigan and Indiana, to Chicago. During my 
whole stay in this wonderful city I was in a state of chronic 
bewilderment, and became so accustomed to be astonished that 
there ceased to be any novelty in the sensation of surprise. 
Here I stood in the largest grain emporium in the world, (the 
word corn in America means Indian corn exclusively; all 
other kinds are grain) with 250,000 inhabitants, substantial 
buildings, tiers of lofty warehouses, miles of docks, hotels 
vying with the “ Langham” or the “ Grosvenor” in size; and 
fifty years the lon of the prairie waved unbroken, 
and the Indian paddled is canoe with no pale faces near him, 
save those who were condemned to inhabit the old prison-like 
fort, whose remnant, in the last s of dilapidation, they 
show you to-day. I suppose for rapidity of growth there is no 
parallel to it in the world. It was imp upon me the 
most vividly from a fact which their chroniclers record, that 
in 1838—just thirty years ago—within our memory, a time 
whose events to some of us are fresh as things of yesterday, 
the inbabitants of Chi » then eusebeting poms 600, were 
alarmed at nightfall by the howling of a wolf, turned out to 
destroy it, and killed thirty-eight wolves before morning. 
After this, one ceases to wonder at any tales of progress. 
This growth of cities on this vast continent is marvelous in- 
deed. Chi exhibits it on the largest scale, the 
thing is normal through the whole of the vast western terri- 
tory, and one can almost pardon the gasconade of a Yankee 
journalist who hac taken his types far west that he might be 
first in the field, and who announced in the first number of his 
newspaper, “ The city commenced last night. There are 500 
inhabitants this morning.” 

The General Conference has been so often described that it 
would bardly profit to repeat the description. Your readers 
know that it is held once in four years, that it is composed of 
delegates elected by the Annual Conferences, that it is presided 
over by the Bishops in turn, and that its functions are appel- 
late and legislative. Strangers are admitted to the galleries 
and bey the bar; but even this distinction is practically ig- 
nored, and as but few of the ministers have any distinctive 
dress, it is not easy, if it were desired, to tell who are members 
of Conference and who are there by courtesy only. As Chicago 
was crowded with visitors, brought there by the double attrac- 
tion of the Conference and the Republican Convention, there 
was more excitement than usual; but I saw laymen and ladies 
—with pune equal sightn~coee fast by reverend seign- 
iors, as if the vexed question had been settled, and each dis- 
py ty each Dorcas meeting had elected delegate or damsel 
o own. 

My first impression of the Conference was taken from the 
= ,and I was much in the condition of the man who 

ooked down the chimney at the fire, and who was bewildered 
and blinded by the smoke. It would not, therefore, be fair to 
record it. After observation convinced me of the majesty of 
the Conference, and of its enormous moral power. I do not 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


LIVES OF GRANT. LIFE OF GENERAL U. S. GRANT, by J. 
8. C. Abbott. B. B. Russell & Co.; Ditto by Henry Cop- 
pee. New York: Richardson & Co.; Ditto by Charles A. 
Phelps, Lee & Shepard; Ditto by Captain Galligaskin, 
(Oliver Optic.) Lee & Shepard. 

Two proverbs connect this General with the cat. He has as 
many lives, and is to be privileged to look upon a king, upon 
all kings and emperors as their official equal and actual supe- 
rior. Perhaps he is like the cat tribe in another respect; his 
step is soft, his purr is low, his spring is sudden, and his 
grip is sure. In another point the resemblance holds. The 
king of beasts, the lion, isacat. Our Agamemnon, king of men, 
may therefore appropriately put either extreme, the kitten or 
the lion on his coat of arms. The horse he might prefer, but 
the horse cannot fight. The dog has some of his qualities, 
especially the bull dog breed. Never was an apter caricature 
than that of Grant as a bull dog before the graceful grey- 
hound of Richmond. But dog, horse, or cat, have but little to 
do with these lives. It is odd to note how alike they tre. Mr. 
Abbott’s dramatic way of putting things finds but little room 
for its display in this n¥rrative. Grant doesn’t talk, and im- 
aginary conversations put into his mouth would be too absurd 
for even so vivid a raconteur as he. He tells his story reada- 
bly, and has the good fortune to add the portraits of ‘trant’s 
father and mother to his gallery. His book is filled with maps 
and plans, and gives a rapid recital of most brilliant deeds. 
He who threw such life into Napoleon’s battles could have 
done better with the bigger battles of his own countrymen. 

Coppee was a fellow-student with Grant at West Point, and 
is now professor there. His work is a more animated battle 
picture than Abbott’s. It describes the engagements more in 
detail. For a military history to those who cannot afford 
Badeau, Coppee’s will be a good synopsis. The plans and 
charts are numerous and valuable. 

Phelps’ life mingles the traits of Coppee and Abbott’s 
works, without the personal characteristics of either of them. 
He is more military than Abbott, but less vivid, less military 
than Coppee, and more animated with anecdote. It is here 
we find the General apoet. It is said he cannot talk. That’s 
because he isa poet. Look at Longfellow refusing to saya 
word under the most strenuous attempts to uncork him. 
Tennyson is equally shy. Wordsworth and Irving were 
** scared to death ” before a speech-compelling crowd. Grant 
is like them in this, if not in his poetic powers. His poem 
consists of four verses. We must give the word verse its true 
meaning, in order to make the most of the production ; four 
lines is all it reallyis. When Dr. Hewitt, staff surgeon 
at the battle of Shiloh, seeing the number of the wounded, 
was disposed to be despondent, and declared that the foe would 











think it so orderly nor so reverent asour own. The p 
of enthusiastic strangers, who applauded as if they had a right 
to do so, and who, on certain occasions are asked to vote, 
[when ?] is a sore temptation to speech-making, which is the 
vice of Senates. There is not only the temptation to speak, but 
to speak ad ulum, whieh, in tless, rush, or unscru- 
lous hands, mes an instrument of r. Moreover, 
na people of such exuberant freedom, re every man 
is delegated, he easily brings himself to think that if he does 
not speak the duties of his delegation will be inefficiently per- 
formed, so each in his turn has a psalm, or a doctrine, or a 
theory, which is to recreate society and stir the pulses of the 
connectional world. The mode in which they express their 
wish for a vote to be counted seems to me unhappy. hen 
the Bishop has ruled a question to be carried on a show of 
hands, some brother will jerk out the word “ Doubted,” when 
the vote must be taken again, and the numbers declared. I saw 
this done on one occasion when there were some twenty votes 
on one side, and nearly two hundred on the other. so that the 
brother who thus reflected upon the chair must either have 
been blind, asleep, wool-gathering, desperate, or a very 
“ Thomas” in his persistent unbelief. 1t struck me as a nov- 
elty, too, that on two occasions ery my stay, the decision of 
the Bishop was reversed, so that the Conference became its 
own President, and took the law into its own hands. But 
with all these surface blemishes there is a devotedness, a one- 
ness of purpose, a careless sense of freedom, an appreciative- 
ness of good intention, a general moderation, a brotherly 
kindness, and an evident and self-sacrificing desire for the 
glory of Christ which are above all praise. : 
ith the Bishops I have formed acquaintance which I trust 
will never die. Bishops Morris and Baker were excused on 
account of illness from taking their share in the President’s 
duties, so that the work fell more heavily on the others. 
(Bishop Simpson, too, was suffering from indisposition, so that 
he was not quite so effective as was his wont. It was not my 
fortune to hear him preach—a treat which my remem- 
rances of the last Live 1 Conference made me somewhat 
mourn to me But Bishops Ames, Janes, Clark, Scott, 
Thomson and Kingsley ably sustained their position, and 
though not as clerical-looking, all of them, were to the full as 
commanding as certain Bis at home. The kindness of 
the Conference and of the Bi 
rather to myself wy & 
tive of the British Confe 


ps to myself personally, or 
for they saw in me the representa- 
rence, was unbounded. But for this 
blend of the two relations I should have been grieved and 
hum by it. The entire Conference rose to weleome and 
to take leave of me. Bishop Janes met me at the station on 
my arrival, though it was eleven o’clock at night, and the three 
senior Bis met me at the cars on my departure, and very 
cordially wis' me God s . I felt unworthy to be thus 
at whose feet I would beer ol it, because of 
their experience and successes in the Master’s service. I sup- 
pose I must have shaken hands with the whole Conference, so 
many forward—some full of old coun 
some with brimming eyes at some roused thought of home; 
some, true Americans, but with frank and kindly feeling to 
Great Britain, which the school books had to prevent 
from instilling itself into their minds—and all servants of 
Christ, and wearing themselves out in his toil. Among others 
I was glad to p the hand of Peter Cartwright, full of years, 
but racy trenchant as ever; while many others whose 
names are well known in England—Durbin, Kidder, M’Clin- 
tock, George and Jesse T. Peck, Slicer of Baltimore, Eddy, 
Curry, Foster, Haven, etc.—hono: me with their conversa- 
tion and ange There was everyth 
our intercourse. re was no effort at cou 
outwelling of Christian feeling and love. 
This General Conference has been noticeable for the admis- 
sion of colored men as dele; . There were seven [only two] 
of them, fiue intelligent looking men, of ali shades, from glossy 
black to dingy brown. I was glad to be permitted to be present, 
when, by a vote that was practically unanimous, color was ad- 
judged to be no longer a ualification for any office in the 
Church. Hail to the day when true revail, 


n 
y. It was the 


freedom 
and the got tides of love flood with equal and all-embracing 
waves - little miserable enclosures “in whose eddying 
depths” earth's charity has 
don Methodist Recorder. 


been so often “ drowned.” — 


triumph, General Grant cheered him with this poem: 
“Major Hewitt 
Says they can do it; 
General Grant 
Says they can’t. . 
He kept saying so, and keeps saying so to-day, and will when 
it reads for “‘ General Grant” 
** President Grant 
Says they can’t. 

Mr. Phelps adds a good sketch of Colfax, and thus makes 
his book doubly dear as a campaign document, though still no 
more costly than the rest. 

Oliver Optic takes anewname. Capt. Galligaskin perhaps 
has reference to the General’s tanning training, “‘ those Gal- 
ligaskins ” of Philip’s “ Splendid Shilling” being in his mind. 
The imaginary captain was born at the same time and place 
with the General, went to West Point with him, and has 
been his double ever since. He talks well; though it is sur- 
prising how the dramatic even Oliver, when he touches 
this theme. Hardly a dial breaks up the continuity of 
print. It is about the best of them all. He has got together 
more stories and fits them im better than the other writers. 
Every early incident points the tale of succeeding victories. 
Of the chief life of Badeau we shall give a iarger essay by a 
competent pen. These ate synopsis, and well sketch the 
man to whom Oliver Optic applies the motto our fathers 
used towards Washington: | man whom first in war and 
first in the hearts of his cowntrymen, the nation will soon xuc- 
knowledge te be first in peace.” 

Tue Spirir OF SEVENTY-SIX, Little & Brown, is a play- 
ful satire on coming events. We are not sure that the manly 
parts these women play are not as well done as by the usual 
masculines. Mrs. Badger makes love as well as most heroes, 
and Victorine succeeds as well as men generally. The best hits 
in it are those at the men themselves, and at the nonsensical 
charges long made against women by the talk of the schools. 
As thus, “Men never listen—they always want to talk them- 
selves.” “The male mind as a rule is uvfitted for the learned 
professions—the law especially—from its habit of jumping to 
conclusions.” “ We,’ that is, women, “are slow to forma 
judgment, it is true,—but, once formed, itis unalterable.” The 
satire will be forgotten in the right adjustment of the sexes 
through the progress of Christianity in Society and the State. 

Goop Srories, Part 1V., has four well-told tales, ‘‘ From 
Hand to Mouth,” “Count Earnest’s Home,” “ Little Peg 
O’Shaughnessy,” and “ A Shabby Genteel Story.” 

PuNcH’s Pocket Book or Fun, Appleton’s, is full of pic- 
tures and sport—a shooting at folly as it flies by an excellent 
marksman. 

TALES OF Two CiTrEes, Charles Dickens’ Edition. Tick- 
nor & Fields continue this handsome edition with one of the 
most popular of these novels. 

HEART OF Mip LOTHIAN, AND THE BETROTHED,—Ticknor 

& Fields. 


This superior edition is drawing to a close. Every one who 
wants the best of story-tellers should make a purchase speed- 
ily. These are two of the best, the first in pathos, the last in 
situation, and both in interest. 

LitTELi’s LivinG AGE, Vol. IX.,sums up the world of 
letters for the last six months in the best shape. No library is 
perfect without Littell. Its stories are good, and all its other 
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APPLETON’S CHARLES DICKENS, three volumes in one, is 
the neatest and cheapest of the series. It is well bound in 
blue muslin, has fine print but clear, and gives the whole for 
about ten dollars. 


UNCLE TrmoTiry, or Our Bible Class, by Mrs. C. F. Cor- 
bin, Clarke and Co., Chicago, is a good idea well wrought out. 
The Bible Class is not confined to its usual mission, but be- 
comes a love feast, communion service, and ultimately a sealed 
union for life to some of its members. 

A RUN THROUGH EvROPE, by E. G. Benedict. 
& Co. Nichols & Noyes. 

This work tells some new things in this ever told 
story. It is too connected, guide-bookish, common-place. 
There is no painting of old scenes in new colors. It is all 
cheap as a most familiar road. Its very grandeur is grandless 
in the light of common day. Still some may find freshness 
or pleasure in the most familiar walk. To most this “ Run” 
will be found a very slow walk. 

The London Quarterly takes its revenge on Macaulay for 
his savage review of Croker, a generation agone. It labors 
through a long article to show how untrustworthy was the 
historian. Its points are not very sharply made. Some de- 
fects of prejudice or passion for epigrammatic writing are 
detected, but the best parts of the critique are the quotations 
it questions. “The Use of Refuse” is an essay that every 
city corporation and country farmer should study. Waste 
saved is the secret of wealth. “In China the carts that 
bring the produce to market return with fertilizing agents. 
They return religiously to the soil the materials taken out 
of it.’ So should all wise nations. * Robert South” is a 
well drawn picture of the first of satirists and monarchists. 
“The Farmers’ Friends and Foes” is a good essay on the 
creatures that molest or assist tlfe farmer. ‘*The New 

School of Radicals”’ fears and prophecies the coming into 
power of British Democracy. “ William Von Humboldt” 
tells the story of this scholar and statesman. The num- 
ber is one of the best of thie quarterly. It shows how times 
change when so high a tory journal declares it will, under 
certain circumstances, vote for a mechanic for Parliament. 
Great is progress even in England. 

The Westminster talks brightly on “ Don Quixote,” “ the 
World’s Pantomime,” though here as ever in this quarterly 
there are side thrusts at Christianity against which it seeks 
to enlist the lance of Cervantes. The Irish question is handled 
with the semi-wisdom of British publicists. It asks for many 
concessions, but the autonomy of States in an equal federative 
union it does not yet see or proclaim. That is the only ulti- 
mate of the British Empire. So doing with India, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and the four divisions of Great Britain, she would soon 
stand forth the most prominent, mighty and successful of the 
governments of the world. Will she ever learn that a Parlia- 
ment of all the world is better than one of two little islands, 
and that the President of the British Empire is a higher man 
than a rowdy prince of rowdy blood can ever be? “ Spiritual 
Wives” gives it another chance to Jampoon American morals 
by quoting the abominable Noyes of the Oneida fraternity as 
an authority. Vigorous notes, full of narrew learning and 
broad blasphemy, lude the b 

The Edinburgh for July (the Leonard Scott Publishing Co., 
New York) has a very thorough article on Salem Witcheraft, 
such as no American journal has yet produced; a discussion of 
English Dictionaries, which curiously leaves Webster and 
Woreester unmentioned; on the Apocryphal Gospels which 
it considers honest but credulous, like the monkish legends 
of the middle ages; on Wellington’s correspondence after 
his wars; on Modern Russian Drama; on the National Church 
which it sees endangered as an establishment, and foolishly 
for a Scotch journal dreads that dissolution; and on Prince 
Henry of Portugal, the navigator and real father of DaGama 
and Columbus, This Jast article is a very fine historic essay. 


The Sunday Magazine for August, A. Williams & Co., 
has two admirable stories and excellent essays by Dr. Hanna 
on the Parables of the Perean Ministry, by Dean Alvord on 
the Epistle of John, and by St. Hilaire on the Protestants of 
France, and other novel and novelly treated topics. This 
magazine best combines the theological, critical, practical and 
romantic in Christianity of any of the serials. It is very hand- 
some and very cheap. 


A. 8. Barnes 








Publications Received since our Last. 
Littell’s Living Age; Every Saturday; Good News; Catalogue of 
Chauncy Hall School; Catalogue of E. Greenwich Seminary, R. I. 
From A. Williams & Co.—Edinburgh Review ; Sunday Magazine ; Good 
Words; Chambers’s Journal. 





Parton and The Atlantic, having nodded condescendingly 
to the teetotalleras a man, The Republican hastens to ac- 


knowledge his power as apartizan. It’s a new wind, this from 
such a quarter, 

The National Temperance Convention at Cleveland, Ohio, 
last week, was a large and influential body. Those who can- 
not fully agree with these men in regard to the best means of 
promoting temperance, must yet admire their energy and cour- 
age under the most adverse circumstances, and itis evident 
that they are to become a power in politics. Honestly believ- 
ing prohibition to be the only means of resisting the spread of 
intemperance, they will act accordingly, notwithstanding that 
in many cases they will thus forego the opportunity to accom- 
plish such reforms as are within their power. The temper- 
ance cause, which is still identified with prohibition, is in 
strong and energetic hands, and will not be allowed to fail for 
lack of effort. 





Mr. MOTLEY, in his letter to his Boston friends, well states 
the work of this country in seven years, and its influence 
abroad: 


Seven years have passed since I left the United States, and I 
hardly think it extravagant to say that they bave been more 
important than any other seven years in the annals of our race. 
The stride which has been taken by the republic in its onward 
and upward progress during those eventful years is without 
ee or parallel. Democracy has been upon Its trial, and 
rrevocsbly has the American people vindicated the right and 
the capacity of the people to govern itself. Self-goyernment 
might have perished from the earth, had the great republic 
fallen in its struggle with Oligarehy, had our faith in the demo- 
cratic principle faltered during the awful conflict to which we 





selections are better. 


were doomed by the inexorable logic of history. 
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TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. All leaded articles, not credi- 
ted to other journals, are original. 


Articles published with the names of the authors are not necessarily 
expressive of the views of this journal, 


Obituaries must be sent within three months of the deaths of the per- 
sons described; marriages and deaths within three weeks of their occur- 
rence. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS METHODIST CONVENTION. 
Pioneer work is the especial business of New Eng- 
land. She has to open up the roads for ideas to travel 
in. She has to make practicable the visions of what are 
called “impracticable theorists.” She has started 
about every successful reform in Church or State. 
There seems to be a feeling pervading the mind of the 
church that some recognition should be made of Method- 
ism in its relation to the States. This feeling found ex- 
pression in the recommendation of the bishops to the 
General Conference to conform Conference boundaries 
to State lines. Some have thought that such arrange- 
ments tended to destroy the unity of Methodism ; but a 
wiser judgment decides that it strengthens that unity. 
The nation is the stronger for its sub-State nation- 
alities. P 

This State feeling is native to every American mind. 
The model government which God gave to the Hebrews 
clearly recognizes States in union. To acertain degree 
this should be the Methodist gystem. Toa large fegree 
itis. Its Conferences are its tribes or States. Outside 
of their boundaries the brethren have too little ac- 
quaintance and far less intimacy. Even within the 
same States the acquaintance is too limited. The New 
England Convention held three years ago did our cause 
much good by bringing the brethren of these States eye 
to eye. It should be repeated at Portland, Nashua, 
Burlington, Middletown and Providence, so that each 
State may get the benefits of its presence and influence. 
But that convention is too large, too widely scattered, 
and represents too many States to produce the effect the 
bishops desire. State Conventions best bring forth this 
fruit. A State Convention in Connecticut would unite 
sections that have now no community, scarcely no ac- 
quaintance. Rhode Island Methodism could throw her 
potent influence against the intemperance, Sabbath- 
breaking, horse-racing, and other social crimes that are 
now carrying her captive and cursing her children and 
her name, could develop zeal for education, morals 
and piety that a Conference occupying three States can- 
not concentrate. Maine, unwisely cut in twain by her 
Conference boundaries, could thus consult for the pros- 
perity of her great and growing empire. 

Massachusetts has set the example. In pursuance of 
these suggestions of our bishops a large committee com- 
posed of representatives of three out of the five Con- 
ferences that occupy this State met last week, and de- 
cided to call a State Convention. A letter from a mem- 
ber of a fourth Conference was read endorsing the 
movement. Two days will be spent in essays and de- 
bates, intermingled with devotional exercises. The 
meeting will be held in the latter part of the month of 
October. Grace Church, Boston, have invited it to 
meet in their beautiful temple, and this offer has been 
gratefully accepted. The following programme was 
made out as a part of the work: 

Sermon on evening preceding the Convention, by E. Went- 
worth, of Pittsfield. 

Opening Address—L. R. Thayer. 

Res bilities of Methodism in Massachusetts in the 
matter of Education—W. F. Warren. 

The Nature and Demands of Sunday Schools in this State— 
J. D. King, D. C. Knowles. 

The Present Duty of the Methodist Church on the Subject of 
Temperance in Massachusetts—M. M. Parkhurst, E. A. Smith. 
How may we more fully unite the Influence of Methodism in 


assachusetts ?—Gilbert Haven. 
Mecietions of Orthodoxy to Error—Luther T. Townsend, Wm. 


ice. 

Rithe Importance of Local Church History—S. W. Cogges- 
hall. 

The Temporalities of the Church—F. A. Clapp, Jeremiah 

ease. . 
PSthe State of the Work in the Rural Districts—D. Sherman. 

Church Music—Prof. Eben Tourjee, E. Wentworth. 

The Responsibilities of the Methodist Church in regard to the 
Neglected Populations of our Cities—Geo. P. Wilson, of Law- 
rence, W. F. Mallalieu. 

The Present State of Methodism in Massachusetts—Danie] 
Dorchester. 

The Work of Revivals—I. W. Walsworth, of Great Barring- 
ton, H. Mansfield, Lewis B. Bates. 


Other brethren will be added to these at the next 
meeting as alternates or second speakers. It is hoped 
that some of our bishops and Mr. Punshon also will be 
present and participate in the exercises. 

The basis of the Convention is all Conferenee minis- 
ters whose official relation as pastor or in the Quarterly 
Conference exists in this State, and a delegate from each 
church. We hope the churches will elect their 
delegate ‘and an alternate before the first Monday in 
September, and send their names to the Secretary of 











the Committee, Rev. H. W. Warren, Charlestown, 
in order that the committees may be fully made up at 
the meeting on that day. We hope the preachers and 
churches in every part of the State will interest them- 
selves in this Convention. The voice of our church as 
a whole should be uttered on the great questions before 
our people. Nearly a hundred churches, over one 
third of the whole number, are outside of the N. E. 
Conference, the only Conference that is entirely includ- 
ed in the limits of the State. Temperance, social and 
legal, education, general and ecclesiastical, the rela- 
tions of the Christian truth and church to the multiphed 
forms and frces of error, Sabbath desecration and ob- 
servance, the national duties of Massachusetts Method- 
ism in Church and State, and the Sunday School, are 
but specimens of the vast work that may be rightfully 
considered. Pray and prepare for the October gathering. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA, 

Dr. Draper, in his super-philosophie philosophy of 
earth and man, is fond of representing China as a de- 
cayed old man, the type and forerunner of decayed. hu- 
mani y. If so, the aged Aeson has been eating young 
American flesh with better success than happened to 
the original and his Medean herbs; for he has certainly 
renewed his youth. The treaty just agreed upon is one 
of the broadest and most far-seeing of documents. No 
Bismarck, Napoleon, Disraeli or Butler could have 
managed more shrewdly for his nation or himself; no 
Lincoln, or Bright, or Sumner could have managed 
more wisely for mankind. If the commissioners suc- 
ceed in effecting as favorable an allianee with England, 
France and Russia; they have outwitted all the policy 
and practice of these empires, and done for China what 
no Asiatic government has yet been able to do for it- 
self, make an impartial and fraternal league with a Eu- 
ropean power. 

The treaty comprises eight articles. The first recog- 
nizes her right of eminent domain over a!l her terri- 
tory, even where occupied by foreign traders. The 
second gives her the sole power over her internal navi- 
gation, against claims set up and put in force by Great 
Britain and France. The third gives the right of ap- 
pointing consuls in America, equal in rank and power 
with those of Great Britain and Russia. The fourth 
grants absolute freedom and protection to all religions 
and to cemeteries. The fifth endorses the rights of 
naturalization, and forbids the Coolie trade. ~The 
sixth bestows upon all citizens of China equal rights in 
travel or residence with our own citizens, and vice 
versa. The seventh opens all the schools of, each 
county to all the children residing therein. The 
eighth reserves the right to the Emperor of making his 
own internal improvements unobstructed by foreign 
interference. 

Here are several great principles gained to the 
Chinese government, which have been lost by Tartary, 
Turkey, Egypt and India. China controls her own 
railroads; none of these control theirs. China retains 
the power over inland navigation. These have lost that 
power. China has her own consuls. Where are those 
of India or Egypt or Tartary or Persia? China se- 
cures for her citizens abroad the same immunities 
that she confers on those of other nations who visit her 
shores. How vastly bey the reach of Turkey or 
India or Egypt is this stride. Close up to the side of 
the most imperious of Christian powers does this put 


her. Not England in Abyssinia is more far-sighted or 
resolute. 


This clause sweeps away the barbarism of California 
laws, The hatred of the rebel and copperhead white 
to their black superior, the hatred of men of the Plains 
to the Indian is not worse than that of the Californian 
to the Chinaman. He levies unjust taxes, forbids 
his children the privilege of the schools he supports, 
drives him to the platform of the horse cars, after the 
fashion of Methodist Baltimore to her semi-white popu- 
lation, forbids his testifying against white men, even if 
abused by them. All this iniquity must cease. Would 
that there were some power who could do as much for 
the negro and the Indian. 

The railroad and telegraph concession is peculiar. 
The prejudice of the masses against improvements, which 
England, Massachusetts and other peoples exhibited 
against the railroad has to be overcome, while the de- 
termination of foreigners to build and own them, and 
the land and nation with them, as in India, both add the 
fright of the government to that of the people. But the 
chief difficulty is religious. Thus ‘* Mark Twain” puts 
itin The Tribune: 

Let us look charitably now upon a certain very serious ob- 
stacle which lies in the way of their sudden acce of a 
great railroad system. Let us remember that China is one 
colossal graveyard—a mighty empire so knobbed all over with 


graves that the level —— left are hardly more than alleys 
and avenues among the clustering death-mounds. Animals 


graze upon the grass-clad graves (for all things are made use- 
ful in China,) and the spaces between are carefully and in- 
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pane mx cultivated. These graves are as precious as their 
own b to the Chinese, for they worship their dead ances- 
tors. The first railroad that ploughs its pitiless way through 
these myriads of sacred hillocks will carry dismay and distress 
into countless households. The railways must be built, though. 
We respect the griefs of the poor country people, but still the 
railways must built. They will tear heart-strings out by 
the roots, but they lead to the sources of unimaginable wealth, 
and they must be built. These old prejudices must and can 
be sselleioiuien as they were in Massachusetts, 


The railroad may thus be one of the chief instru- 
ments in uprooting their heathen faith. New China 
will arise from its dead ancestors and dead religion by 
means of the cross and the car. 

The greatest of all the articles is the free toleration 
to religion. All faiths and unfaiths have free scope in 
that now free soil. In sucha liberty the Truth as it is in 
Christ will assuredly prevail. Already has Christianity 
a million adherents in China. Already every Christian 
church has solid foundations laid for its future growth 
and large advancement to this approaching end. 


Well does The Tribune correspondent say : 


This is the broadest, most unselfish, and most catholic treaty 
yet framed by man, perhaps. There is nothing mean, or ex- 
acting, or unworthy in any of its provisions. It freely offers 
every privilege, an benefit, and every concession the most 
grasping suitor coul demand, to a nation accustomed for gen- 
erations to understand a “treaty” as being a contrivance 
whose province was to extort as many “ advantages” as pos- 
sible, and give as few as possible in return. The only “ ad- 
vantage ” tothe United States perceptible on the face of the 
document, perhaps, is the wee of having dealt justly 
and generously by a neighbor, and done it in a cordial spirit. 
It is something to have done right—a species of sentiment sel- 
dom conside in treaties. (n ratifying this treaty the Senate 
of the United Stutes did themselves high credit, and all the 
more so that they did it with such alacrity and such hearti- 
ness. This is a treaty with no specific advantages noted in it; 
itis simply the first great step toward throwing all China 
open to the world, by showing toward her a spirit which in- 
vites her esteem and her confidence instead of her customary 
curses, There is nothing in it about China ceding to us the 
pet re of an ocean in return for the navigation of a creek; 
nor the monopoly of silk for a monopoly of beeswax; nora 
whaling ground in return for a sardine-fishery. Yet it isa 
treaty which is full of “ advantages.” It is more full of nem 
than is any other treaty, but they are meted out with an even 
hand to all—to China upon the one hand, and to the world 
upon the other. It looks to the opening up, in China, of a vast 
and lucrative commerce with the world, and of which Ameri- 
ca will have only her just share, nothing more. It looks to the 
lifting up of a mighty nation, and conferring upon it the boon 
of a purer religion and of a higher and better civilization than 
it has known before. It is a treaty made in the broad inter- 
ests of justice, enlightenment, and progress, and therefore it 
must stand. the Pacific, it breaks down the Tartar 
wall, it inspires with fresh young blood the energies of the 
most venerable of the nations. It acquires a grand field for 
capital, labor, research, enterprise—it confers science, me- 
chanies, social and political advancement, Christianity. Is it 
not enough? 


If this treaty is followed by like leagues from the 
great powers of Europe, the future of the oldest of ex- 
isting Empires brightens with the blaze of a new day. 
The language of America will follow its laws, inven- 
tions and religion, and the most aged East and most 
youthful West unitedly rule and regenerate the world. 





RUSSIA AND CENTRAL ASIA, 


While peace has been maintained in Europe, and war 
only been talked of in that dominating quarter of the 
globe, events have taken place in Asia which promise 
to have great effect on the future action of the so-called 
Great Powers. Russia exercised a domineering influ- 
ence over Europe for the forty years that followed the 
fall of Napoleon I. Though she was far from neglect- 
ing the East in those years, her face was, for the most 
part, directed to the West. Alexander I. and Nicholas 
acted largely with reference to European politics, 
earrying out the great policy of the Great Catherine. 
The part their empire had in effecting what was called 
‘the settlement of Europe” in the three years and a 
half that followed Napoleon’s crossing of the Niemen, 
in June, 1812, made of that empire a sort of guardian 
of that settlement ; and Alexandria was just as ready to 
send 200,000 men into Western Europe in 1822, at the 
time of the Spanish troubles, as he had been to send a 
similar force to the same quarter in 1815 to help crush 
the briefly resuscitated French Empire. In September, 
1815, a Russian army, 160,000 strong, was reviewed near 
Paris by the sovereigns and soldiers of Europe, and the 
spectacle seems to have made a strong impression on the 
minds of the reviewers, so that for fifteen years the con- 
trollers of 80 much physical force were allowed to have 
pretty much theirown way. The first effective resistance 
te this semi-barbaric sway was made by the French, 
when, in 1830, they overthrew the elder Bourbon line, and 
placed the House of Orleans on their throne. Czar Nicho- 
las was highly affronted by this proceeding, which he re- 
garded as an act of defiance to Russia, and as a dis- 
turbance of that European settlement which she had led 
the way in effecting. He assembled a great foree, and 
would have marched it upon France, but that the oc- 
currence of the Polish Revolution found work enough 
for him much nearer home; and when the Poles had 
been conquered he ascertained that an anti-Gallicen 
crusade no longer was possible. Still, Russian ascen- 
dency remained substantially unbroken, and it was not 
until the Western Alliance had defeated her armies at 
the Alma and Balaklava, at Inkermann and the Tcher- 
naya, and had destroyed Sebastopol and the Euxine 
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fleet, that Russia had to resign-her European leader- 
ship,—and to resign it to France, from whom she had 
taken it more than forty years before. 

This change in her condition was followed by a 
change in Russia’s policy. She faced about, and, with- 
out altogether neglecting the West, began to act vigor- 
ously in the East. This, there can be no doubt, was 
her true policy, and it would have been better for her 
had she directed most of her energies orientally instead 
of occidentally from the time of Peter the Great. Had 
she done so, she would, by this time, have been mistress 
of the entire East, and, not improbably, have realized 
her Byzantine dream, which thus farhas been but a 
dream because its realization has been sought mainly 
from the side of Europe, and so has been dispelled by 
European resistance. Peter placed his empire on the 
European track, but it is probable that the true line of 
Russian action would have been ascertained and fol- 
lowed out but for the elevation of Catherine II. to the 
throne little more than an hundred years ago. That 
event had an effect on the course of modern affairs 
which it would be impossihJe to overrate, but which is 
seldom recognized. It gave a direction to Russian ac- 
tion that was pursued down to 1856; and it came very 
near to the point of enabling England to conquer this 
country in the war of our Revolution. Alexander II., 
by subordinating European matters to Russian matters, 
has effected an important change, the entire effect of 
which the present generation hardly can expect to see, 
if indeed it can be made clearly to comprehend the 
possibilities it includes. 

Central Asia is the scene of those Russian labors 
which are now attracting attention. The Russians 
have conquered Khiva, Khodand and, Bokhara, and 
thus have consolidated their possessions in Central Asia. 
They have greatly advanced their boundaries, and have 
removed them from the desert to cultivated countries, 
which alone is a fact of the first importance. These 
gains have not been made without a great deal of hard 
fighting, but the invariable result has been the defeat 
of the forces brought against the invaders. The war 

much resembles those which the Romans used to carry 
on against barbarous races in Spain and Gaul and Brit- 
ain and elsewhere; for though Russia is not so highly 
civilized with respect to the modern world as Rome 
was to the antique world, it is certain that her armies 
have in them everything that belongs to the military 
department of civilization. A small Russian force is 
almost as sure to be victorious over any Mussulman 
force that can be brought against it in Central Asia as 
a small English force is sure to be a match for anything 
brought against it in India. The difference between 
the arms of the two parties is far greater than that 
which existed in India when England was founding her 
empire in that country. The old flintlock musket— 


New England States during the war, and you have 
plenty of traitors left. 

At that time, while walking up State Street, New 
Haven, I stumbled on a German meeting. Arcade Hall 
was packed with Teutons to suffocation. I went and 
listened, and to my surprise heard the most inflamma- 
tory speeches against the government and in favor of 
bloodshed in the city of New Haven rather than be 
drafted for the war. A Jew who had nearly been hung 
by Gen. Butler in New Orleans was very bitter. A 
certain physician who is the deepest red (not read) 
man in New Haven—not a citizen of the United States 
—was defending the democratic mob in New York. 
The poor Germans were highly incited by lager and 
the speeches. 

By a little strategy I Succeeded in getting the floor, 
and ventured to speak, and all efforts to bluff me off 
were unavailing. God helped me to speak kindly to 
that mass of men, and to warn them against the leaders 
of that meeting, and to the great chagrin cf these reb- 
els, the honest, hard-working Teutons applauded me, 
and voted me chairman of a committee of three. One 
af these men was one of the vilest politicians [ ever be- 
came acquainted with. Still I consented to serve on 
the committee, so that I might frustrate the evil which 
these men calculated to execyte. 

In the committee, about the following speech was 
made to me by one of the committee : 

Mr. A., you better leave your fingers from this enter- 
prise. You see Iam a politician, live by politics, and 
do the dirty work for the party, for which I make them 
pay me. We want to forma secret organization, and 
no man of it shall be put in the army without blood- 


shed. I go no farther myself than to where it is safe 
for my skin 


then we are even. You cannot do me ary harm. 


‘*Brown Bess” in her youth—was not half so far | vice on the other. 


ahead of the Indian matchlock as the Russian arm of 
percussion is ahead of anything in the shape of a weap- 


As I now look over these United States, my earnes 


and position in town. If these fellows 
(meaning the ee who on had addressed) get 
into a scrape, why, they will need me in the court to . 
act as their interpreter, and I make again money. The po partes st pega ce ee are harmless 
fact is, Mr. A., we cannot associate with you, for your | | 14 jiavful as a kitten. They b meas domestic 
party shuts up our beer shops on Sunday; our party is par me “a od . wth eg 2 an over 
for full liberty; yours shuts up our gambling places; | 14 -oots, and evidently live without ~ ao Spenqrass 
ours is for liberty ; yours shuts up our houses of prosti- | St: y as seated, einer Gans es 
tution; ours is for liberty in all these things. Now, | °*ional rain may furnish, for they are always found in the 
Mr. A., you can tell all the secrets Ihave told you about | ™*t sterile and barren sections, and in some instances whole 
the organization—if it comes to fetch me “before a | ‘Ws of them may be seen forty miles from any water, as on 
court, you swear one way and I the other way, and the celebrated Llano Estaeado, or Staked Plain in Texas. 


W. H. Bishop, of Bloomington, Ill., Botanists; Rev. George 
Smith, of Minneapolis, Minn., Ethnologist; Revs. J. W. Healy 
and W. H. Daniels, of Chicago, Ill., Correspondents and His- 
torians, and three hunters and guides. Others are expected to 
join us at Denver, Colorado, making in all twenty-five. 

TENT LIFE. 
Upon our arrival at Council Bluffs, Iowa, fur the first time 
we pitched our tents, and commenced out-of-door camp life. 
Our tents are about seven feet square, each answering for one 
person; the sides are fastened to the ground by stakes and 
strings, and it is made into a roof by being stretched over an 
elevated po'e or stake. As it affords only room enough for 
one man to crawl under, it is called a Dog Tent, and is used 
bceause a larger and more commodious one would increase our 
baggage. 

DOGTOWN. 
By far the largest town through which we passed, after 
leaving Chicago, was “ Prairie Dog City.” This occupies an 
area of about twenty-five square miles, and the Pacific Union 
passes through its centre. Though it is the largest city of the 
kind which we saw, yet they abound in these territories, occu- 
pying the dryest and most elevated table lands. The houses 
of this city are counted by thousands, are situated within a 
few feet of each other, and are subterranean except their por- 
ticoes. All that can be seen of them is a small sand mound, 
with an opening of from two to four inches in diameter, lead- 
ing to underground apartments, oftentimes many feet in depth. 
The principal inhabitants of this city are called “ Prairie 
Dogs.” But this is a misnomer, as this animal has none of the 
peculiar characteristic of a dog. One naturalist says of him, 
“He is of the rodentia family, has the head, jaws and teeth, 
nails and body of a squirrel; sits upon his haunches as the 
squirrel does, and handles and nibbles his food in the same 
manner. 
His bark is not a bark, but more like the chirrup of a bird, 
or the “ cheep,” “‘ cheep” of aground squirrel. In shape, form 
and action, he more nearly resembles the chipmunk or ground 
squirrel, and is twice or thrice its size. His color is a light, 
dirty, reddish brown. All the feet are five toed, and provided 
with long black nails, the thumb being armed with a strong 
conic nail three tenths of an inch in length. They are from 


BREAKING MULES. 


Never had I supposed that there could be found a| Our party reached Cheyenne, Dacotah, on the evening of 
man as vile and shameless as this man. For fifteen | J¥!Y 24. Several days were spent in purchasing horses and 
years I have been laboring in the United States to 
lead my countrymen to Him who teaches us the broth- 
erhood of man and the fatherhood of God, and I charge | mals were Bronchos, fresh from the Plains of California, 
the Christians who vote for the rebels, that by ever | where they are permitted to run wild, you can imagine this 
such yote they have thrown obstacles in the way of men | feature of our new life. 

to come to Christ. I charge them with having cramped | These Bronchos are the most untamable of horses, and 
every true minister of Jesus. The questions for the 
last twelve years have culminated in questions of mo- 


rality and liberty on the one side, and oppression and | suddenly thrown into a bed of Cactus. Our mules, too, must 


mules, and in breaking them. This to us was a new experi- 
ence. Not one of our number had ever broken even an Amer- 
ican horse, and when it is remembered that our saddle ani- 


what is worst of all, they will not stay tamed. To-day, after 
a brief rest, several of our men have been thrown by them, 
and one poor fellow, trusting to the docility of his pony, was 


be broken. Not spirited like the horse, they are bocky and 
{ | treacherous. Never until now, have I understood the full 


desire is to see this land the land of liberty and Chris- meaning of the word “ mulish.” Having subdued our ani- 


on that the Asiatic soldier is acquaiated with. Sometimes | tianity, which to me are synonymous terms. The bat- mais, we ciubted quteys She Seles rmeee we were, Maa per 


the Russians have been helped by this or that barbarous 


tribe in subduing others; and the effect is, that they 


have established their forces in Asia at a line} Ameriean Christians must arouse and by hard working 
—not by mere talk—must marshal their forces against 
the infidelity to truth. Eternal vigilance against politi- 
cal and religious oppression must be on our banners. 


which cannot be pushed much farther to the south 
without exciting the gravest alarm in the English 
mind, as to the ultimate integrity of the English-Indian 
possessions. Some months since it was announced that 
war had been resumed between the Russians and the 
Emir of Bokhara, though they had made peace but a 
year earlier. Then came news that the Emir had been 
defeated in a pitched battle, and slain, and that his 
capital had been taken by storm. The last intelligence 
is to the effect that there had been another treaty of 
peace made between the Russians and the Emir, 
which, it is presumable, means that there is a new 
Emir, and that he holds his place as a sort of vas- 
sal of the Czar, and is nominally independent, while in 
fact he isa slave. This view of his position is the more 
reasonable because it is stated that the Russian com- 
mander in Bokhara had ordered that there shall be no 
trade between that country and India, an exercise of 
power to which he would not have had. resort were he 
not aware that the Emir is but a name, and not more 
free to have his way than was the Nabob of Oude to do 
as he pleased after he became a vassal of England. 
As an English resident can give law to an Indian 
prince, so can a Russian General domineer over an 
Emir ef Bokhara, though the latter may nominally 
reign in a country over which he has no real power. 


KU KLUX KLANS IN THE NORTH. 
{Philadelphia Correspondence.) 

There is nothing new under the sun. The organiza- 

tion of the K. K. K. and their foul deeds in the South 


do not surprise me, and if they should venture to form 
organizations in the New England States 1 should not 


be surprised. 





animals being untutored, we could not have been mistaken for 


tles to be fought I trust will never again be fought with | 9 scientific Expedition. 
the bayonet; but they are battles no less exciting. The 


ACROSS THE DESERT. 
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sisting of flour, dried fruit, sugar, coffee, &c. 


ets, six pairs of socks, handkerchiefs and gloves. 
gum blanket, one pair of woolen blankets, rubber overalls. 
voat and cap. Housewife, with buttons, needles, thread and | mals must be on his guard lest he buy stolen property. Our 
Matches in water-tight box, towels, tooth brush and | cautious commandant had so guarded our bills of sale that 

comb. One canteen and havessack, section of dog tent, side of | we had no difficulty. 
lace leather and buckskin. Memorandum book, pencils, paper One luxury we enjoyed was good roads. A smooth hand- 
and postage envelopes in water tight portfolio. Case of medi- | road is made by simply driving over it, and a railroad is made 
Imagine a company of twen- | over the Plains by laying down the sleepers and rails. Only 
ty-five men with such an outfit, and you have the material of | here and there at rare intervals did we find a gully, dry ereek, 


cines, pocket compass and Bible. 





We have had secret disloyal organizations in the 





The march was monotonous and wearisome. After leavy- 
ing Cheyenne until we reached this city, our eye rested on 
nothing but the Great Central Desert of the Continent, which 
stretches from the far distant North to the Gulf of Mexico, 
and separates the rich prairies of the Mississippi valley from 
the mineral slopes and valleys of the Rocky Mountains. It was 
in the geographies of our childhood, “The Great American 
Desert.” The entire area is comparatively uninhabited and 
uninhabitable. Wood and water are its too essential wants, 


We found it no small task at Omaha to secure an outfit for an The rains are periodical and unfrequent. Farming is impos- 
expedition of sixteen months, removed as we should be hun- | sible only on the banks of its streams, and under the shadow 
dreds of miles from any centre of civilization, and absolutely | of the mountains, where the Jand can be irrigated. And yet the 
cut off for most of the time, by the iinpassable snowy range of | country is not worthless, It is destined to be the great pasture 
the Rocky Mountains. 

Our outfit comprises the following: our riding pony with | called “‘ Wheat Grass.” It is very nutri 
McLellan saddle, saddle-bags, blankets, bridle, Soleia.” Daries. “ ne tong 
and holster for pistols. One pack mule with pack saddle, pan- | Pasturing is its present use and future profit. Here stock 
niers, bridle and lariat. Two hundred pounds of rations, con- | need no grain, and can live out all winter. Fortunes may 

Tin plate, cup, | here be made by stock raising and by dairies. 
frying-pan, knife, fork and spoon. A rifle, revolver, sheath- The first night after leaving Cheyenne, three of our picketed 
knife, pouches, shet and balls, bullet moulds, caps and fishing | horses preferred to return, which required the absence of two 
tackle, jacket and trowsers with ten pockets, heavy boots, } of our party for days in finding them. 
broad-brimmed hat, forage cap, flannel shirts with four pock- | tiye also came into our camp and claimed one of our best 
One poucho- | horses, but failing to find the “ U. 8.” brand on it, he left us. 


of the nation. It yields acoarse and thin grass, which is 


best food for cattle that can be found upon the continent. 


A government detec- 


Horse thiefs so infest these Plains that the purchaser of ani- 


or petty stream to cross. Over this monotonous road we tray- 
eled for days, and yet we found relief amid this painful same- 


The expedition consists of Majer J. W. Powell, of Normal, | nese. The tourist in stage-coach inquires 
{l., Commander and Geologist; Messrs. J.B. Taylor and B. . ee 
D. Paston, of Bloomington, IIl., and W. H. Woodward, of Nor- | eler exclaims, “‘ Why this barren waste?” but to th ' 
mal, Ill, J. Aiken, and Henry Wood, of Joliette, Ill., ead Mrs. : . on 
E. E. Powell, of Normal, Ill., Ornithologists; Messrs. W. H. 
Powell, of Normal, Ill., and R. E. Allen, of Decatur, Ill., Zoo- 
logists; Dr. George Vaysey, of Richview, Ill., Capt. Dula and | the arid plain as in the fertile prairie, and he who will study 


“* How much farther must we go?” And the superficial tray- 


a journey over the Plains is interesting, and rife with incidents. 
In the truest sense there is no desert waste. God, who is ney- 
er wasteful, has a purpose in the desert as in the mountain, in 
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Nature shall find everywhere the footprints of the Infinite, and 
evidences of His munificent wisdom and goodness. Blessing 
and beauty are not confined, but are more equally distributed 
than most suppose. 

Though we were days in crossing this apparent waste, yet 
our men were busy in gathering specimens in their respective 
departments. The Botanist sought for grapes, flowers, shrubs 
and trees; the Entomologist for insects, bugs and worms; the 
Zoologist for animals; the Geologist for fossils and rocks, and 
the Ornithologist for birds. So studying Nature with a stu- 
dent’s eye, we found 





“ Sermons in stones, 
Books in the running brooks, 
And good in everything.” 


Would space permit, I would transcribe some of the results 
of researches in each of these departments, for we found rare 
specimens in each, both peculiar and common, which will be a 
valuable contribution to science. Our Entomologist tells me 
that he has already collected between two and three thousand 
species. The Plains at this rainy season of the year are varie- 
gated with the richest collection of wild flowers. Our Botanist 
noted more than a hundred different species. Among them are 
many you will recognize in our Eastern gardens. There may 
be found large patches of Blue Eutocha, fragant Floxes, Azure 
Larkspur, Purple Psilotica, Rudbeckias, the Artemesia, vast 
gardens of Helianthus, and Golden Coriopsides, the Rose, Pink, 
Phlox, the Amorphia large and luxuriant, and acres of Cactus, 
pink, yellow, red and various others colors. Of this last not 
less than a dozen different kimds may be found in a_ few hours» 
ride. 

We could but contrast this profusion and beauty with the 
meagre specimens in our best cultivated flower gardens. We 
also had birds to enliven our journey. Our Ornithologists were 
eager to note every winged animal, and claim a trophy. The 
road was alive with the Mule Bird, Dove, Plover, Meadow 
Lark, Red winged Black Bird andCrows. We found occasion- 
ally the Grouse and Prairie Chicken, but they are scarce, hav- 
ing become intimidated by hunting travelers. Off the road 
out upon the Plains, and among the mountains, birds abound 
in great variety. 

We expected to have found an abundance of wild animals. 
With the exception of a few Antelopes, a single Prairie Wolf, 
and an Elk, no wild animals have been seen. These too, have 
been made shy and driven into the mountains and farther back 
upon the Plains by hunters and travelers. Our way was through 
an alkali region, where the soil to the depth of two or three 
feet is saturated with soda, and so poisonous that immediately 
after a shower if drunk by man or beast is often fatal. Sev- 
eral of our men, compelled to drink it, were temporarily sick. 
The water of the Plains has a savor of alkali or sulphur in it, 
but it is not generally unhealthy. The alkaline character“of 
this region accounts for the large number of soda springs 
which are found among the mountains. We noticed also an 
unusual optical illusion, called Mirage. It is common in Egypt 
and other countries containing extended plains of burning 
sands. We saw in the distance, as we suppoved, a vast lake of 
water, spread out before us, from the surface of which the ob- 
jects beyond were reflected precisely as from the surface of 
tranquil water. Philosophers tell us that this is occusioned by 
the strata of air at the surface becoming heated by its proxim- 
ity to the heated sand, and rendered less dense than the air 
abcve it; the rays of light from distant objects were then bent 
upward and brought to the eye, asif reflected from the plain 
surface of a smooth Jake. As we advanced, the supposed lake 
suddenly vanished, and nothing appeared but the same burning 
sand which we had for hours been passing over. Another at- 
mospherie deception constantly misled us. Owing to the lim- 
pidity of the atmosphere, the farthest objects appear to be near 
at hand. You can hardly tell a hundred feet from a thousand, 
or ten miles from a hundred. Pike, the first American who is 
known to have seen that mountain which bears his name, saw 
it at a distance of one hundred and thirty miles, but thought it 
only a few miles distant. Andso the Rocky Mountains with 
their snowy peaks were constantly near at hand. Deceived as 
we were by the imaginary lake and overshadowing snowy 
mountains, yet in contrast with the arid Plains and heated 
atmosphere we felt the deception to be a luxury. 

DWELLINGS AND DWELLERS. 

We have said that the Plains are substantially uninhabited. 
After leaving Omaha till we reached this city, we hardly saw a 
single honse of any size, of wood, brick, orstone. The build- 
ings are generally small and of the rudest sort, mostly little log 
cabins or adobes. This last is peculiar,and excited our atten- 
tention. It is simply prairie sod cut in blocks of two feet in 
length by a foot and a half in breadth, and three or four inches 
thick. These blocks are laid up like bricks, the grass down, in 
walls three feet thick. Buildings of this material are preferred, 
as they are the coolest in summer and warmest in winter, and 
stand an Indian siege better than any other. Like the home of 





the Pilgrims, the house of the Western pioneer is both a resi- 
dence and a fortress. All along the great stage thorough- 
fares, every ten or fifteen miles there is a stable of the stage 
proprietor, and every other ten or fifteen miles an eating- 
house, and and perhaps as as often a small farm-house. These . 
dwellings are called Ranches which is a Spanish tegm, 
and denotes not a dwelling, nor a farm-house, nor a store, 
nor a tavern, but all these combined. Although many a pil- 
grim is “taken in” in no desirable sense, yet they are indis- 
pensable to the traveler, and the principal source of subsistence 
to the ranchman. Our boys hailed these ranches with de- 
light, for often they could obtain what they called “ a good 
square meal.” So great was the mining excitement of form- 
er years these ranches were multiplied on the roads to the | 
mountains, but now stand deserted. In this city there are | 
buildings both spacious, elegant and architectural. 


“A CHIEL AMANG US TAKIN’ Notes.”"—The Richmond 
Advocate bas had a correspondent who has been to Boston. 
He writes from Philadelphia, but evidently writes for Rich- 
mond. He makes some good points for such an anomaly. | 
Thus he speaks of Bostonians: 

The people of Boston are the most self-sufficient on the 
American Continent. If you engage one in conversation he 
appears to look dreamily upon you, witly an air of complacen- | 
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cy that is really charming to witness. You ay consider ita 
matter of mercy that you are allowed to remain in the city, for 
Boston ranks itself somewhat above the maudlin ee 
of an outside world. We are not only outside barb: to 
China, but also to Boston. 

It is rare that you find an ignorant man in New England. 
Even the boot blacks are compelled to go to school at least one 
half of the day for several years. There are more books read 
in the city of Boston than in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, and New Orleans together. 


He didn’t take to our ladies, probably because they didn’t 
take to him, but he did to Rev. Mr. Upham, of whose church 
he talks quite cordially, though of course he is an exception to 
our rule. His hit at the absurd New England custom of turn- 
ing round in singing is well deserved. Nochurch is so irrev- 
erent except that of sitting bolt upright in prayer. Why 
didn’t he crack his whip over that abomination? 


Iheard Dr. Upham preacu (of the Hanover Street M. E. 
Church) on the 2ist June. The Nanover Street Church is a 
beautiful edifice, purchased, if I mistake not, from the Unita- 
rians; the style is Gothic, both within and upon the outside. 
Directly over the pulpit, and fifty feet above it, a gas-jet 
throws its light by a reflecter down on the page of the preach- 
er. This reflector cannot be seen by the audience, but the 
me}luw, cathedral light on the pulpit is most beautiful in effect ; 
and as the preacher moves from side to side, he passes under 
the light, forming an effect like that of a subdued oxygen 
flame. Dr. Upham is Episcopalian in his manner, and I 
should judge was an admirer of its ritual. Still his sermon 
that morning was spiritual, earnest and fay eeys | . 

He is an exception to that freezing style that is killing Meth- 
odism in New England. His heart is in his work, and he 
loves it. He would be an acceptable preacher anywhere that 
people loved piety, rather thap high sounding words; you will 
see therefore that he is an exception to the ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of New England Methodist preachers. e congre- 

ation rises at the second and last hymns, and the moment 
t rises, it turns its back to the preacher, and faces the choir in 
the rear of the church, (an old New England practice,) and 
aves one a chance to see how his neighbor is dressed, an au- 
thodox privilege of course. 





AvusTRIA boldly responds to the Pope’s cry against her proc- 
lamation of toleration. Her Protestant Prime minister, Baron 
Beust, must enjoy his privilege of curbing the Pope in the 
name of his oldest and most eminent empire. In the name of 
the Emperor he vigorously sends back his compliments and 
his purposes to stand by his position. He thus distinguishes 
between Austria and other countries in their faithfulness to the 
Papacy. The reference to Italy as having confiscated the 
church property, and especially to France, petted in its way- 
wardness, is very adroit. 


We cannot, in the first place, admit the obligation which im- 
poses on the Holy See the necessity of following certain prece- 
dents, and of adopting toward Austria the same proceedings 
as toward other countries of which the Holy See has had to 
complain. Is it possible, in fact, to draw any comparison? 
Have we attacked the by ae? or the property of the Church? 
Have we oppressed the Catholic religion and its ministers? Put- 
ting aside examples which do not en the case, we may, 
I think, boldly affirm that there is no country in Europe where 
the Catholic Church has so privileged a position as in Austria, 
notwithstanding the laws of May 25, This circumstance ought to 
have been tv ken into account befofe the imperial government 
was confounded in the same reprobation with other govern- 
Mments which were in opposition to the Church and the Catho- 
lic religion in a different way. . . We cannot pass over without 
objection the condemnation hurled against the fandamental 
laws on which the new institutions of the empire are based. 
These laws were not the subject of dispute, and by attacking 
them as it has the Holy See deeply wounds the national feeling 
and gives to the present difference a meaning that is very much 
to be regretted even in the interest of the Church; instead of 
simply contesting this or that application of the principles 
which formed the bases of the present Government of Aus- 
tria, and which are the fruit of the happy accord between the 
peoples of the empire and their sovereign, it is the principles 
themselves that are condemned. The Holy See thus extends 
its representation to objects which we can by no means admit 
to be within its authority. It envenoms a question which al- 
ready produced only too much excitement, by directing men’s 
minds to mutters where political willbe assuciated with relig- 
ious passions. Finally, by condemning laws which include the 
principle of the liberty of the Church, and thus offering it 
compensation for the privile; it loses, it renders more d 
cult a conciliatory attitude of the Government. It may not be 
useless to remark here that these laws expressly guarantee to 
the Church the property of the wealth it possesses in Austria. 
This stipulation proves that the laws in question are not hostile to 
the Church, since they maintain to her those rights of which she 
has been deprived in se muny other countries. What I have 
not a shadow of doubt about is that the people of Austria will 
find consolation in remembering that more than one very 
Catholie nation is subject to legal arrangements of the same 
kind which yet live in peace with the Church, and that there 
is especially one great and powerful empire in Europe whose 
tendencies toward progress and liberty have been always allied 
with very decided attachment to the Catholic faith, which, 
though governed by laws quite as abominable, has, up to the 
latest moment, been blessed with the indulgent sympathies of 
the Holy See. 


He hints at worse things in case the papal power continues 
to act as it has, and concludes firmly: 


Ido not think the Catholic population of the empire have 
more zeal now than they had before for the interests of their 
religion. On the pee ey we see an increase of ardor in the 
attacks directed against the Church, the clergy, and the Pope. 

Before concluding, I must here also express the painful sur- 
prise which the appeal addressed to the Hungarian bishops in 
the closing sentences of the allocution has produced. It seems 
to me’that Rome ought to be thankful for the perfect tact and 
reserve with which these delicate matters have hitherto been 
treated in Hungary. It would be undesirable in every point 
of view to raise new differences, and thereby to augment the 
embarrassments which already exist. But it is especially in 
the very interest of the court of Rome that it oy to us inup- 
pees to arouse the national susceptibility of the Hungarians. 

‘he appearance of foreign pressure would produce in that na- 
tion results the opposite to those which the Holy See desires, and 
we should see a storm raised against the legitimate influence of 
the court of Rome similar to that which is raging on this side 
of the Leitha. 

We shall none the less persevere in the way we have 
While we shall continue to maintain intact the ts 
State and respect for the laws, we shall allow the Church to 
enjoy in peace the liberties which our laws secure to her; and 


| we shall endeavor to observe, in the mutual relations between 


Church and State, a spirit of conciliation and. equity which I 
hope will be reciproeal. 


answer about a dozen lines of THE HeRawp’s on the annihi- 
lation of the wicked. The Herald of Death it should be 





called, as every soul is alive now, and it is only a cessation 
of that life which is to oceur, it declares, to certain classes of 
men. There is no need of answering its answer. George 
Storrs struck telling blows against Slavery in the Old New 
England Conference days. They hit every time. Now he is 
as one that beateth the air. If the devils live, as he does not 
deny in this article, then sinners may out of the body. If they 
may for a time, then forever. Does a fair interpretation of 
the Word prove this? We think it does. Christ declared 
Judas had gone to his own place, and the rich man and the 
rich fool whose soul was “required,” sought for, of him. 
There was not much sleep to that peor sinner in that 
dread requisition. He warned them that the sinners 
should go away into everlasting punishment, and that some 
should “arise to everlasting contempt.” Our brother thinks 
if he should fall away, his continued assurance of immortality 
would be a delusion of the devil. Bug whatif the consciousness 
of all mankind, Christian and non-Christian, think otherwise. 
Better come back to the old work. Preach the gospel that is re- 
vealed, and leave the mysteries not essential to our salvation 
for eternity to disclose. 


MOTES. 

The Rocky Mountain Club hag found its lauriate. Miss Abby 
J. Shaw, grand-daughter of Rev. George Pickering, has writ- 
ten this very pretty Club Song. Air—‘ A Thousand Years.” 
Respectfully dedicated to Chaplain McCabe, the “Sweet 
Singer” of the Rocky Mountain Excursion Club. 

That happy day T’ll long remember, 
When first beyond the border State 

We saw the rocky snow-crowned summits 
*Neath the June skies of Sixty-eight. 

CHORUS. 
** A thousand years” might pass before me, 

And each record some joyous fete, 

But memory still would fondly cherish 
Those bright June days of Sixty-eight. 

And while those scenes shall be remembered, 
What forms will fancy recreate 

Of painted Sioux upon the war 

e “ bete noir” of Sixty-eight. 

A thousand years, ete. 

We met as strangers, yet forever 
T’ll thank the kind propitious fate 

That brought our little band together— 
The cherished friends of Sixty-eight. 
A thousand years, etc. 

And when we “ gather at the river,” 
As for the boatman pale we wait, 

O, may we in that blest re-unian a 
Meet all our friends of Sixty-eight. 
A thousand years, etc. 

A photograph of the club at Laramie is also issued. The 
company are poorly caught, but the cars are well brought out. 
Like Thackeray’s attempt to sketch pretty Peg of Limavaddy, 
scouring a kettle, 

“ The pot perhaps fs like, 
But Pegay’s face is wretched.” 

The Sorosis, or Sisters’ Club, would be more appropriately 
called the Sisters’ Broom. Club is the man’s emblem; the 
broom, woman’s. 

The attempt of Dr. Miner to put a semi-orthodox significa- 
tion to the Winchester Confession was thus rebuked by his 
own brethren, who came within two votes of endersing Connor 
and Morse. We copy from The Liberal Christian: 

At the annual Convention of New Hampshire Universalists, 
Rev. J. F. Lovering presented the congratulations frater- 


nal sentiments of the Unitarians in a very neat and appro- 
priate speech. Parker Pillsbury was asked to speak, and made 





the speech of the occasion. Rev. F. E. Kit made a very 
effective and telling report against defining Winchester 
Confession, which has answered all the pu of the body 


for sixty-five years; to tamper with it is as irrational and un- 
wise as to attach “a sense” to the Scriptures, and insist that 
all shall believe in that way or be regarded as infidel. His re- 
port came within two votes of being adopted. 

The Congregationalist generously proffers some very sol- 
emn advice to the aspirants and wearers of college-made titles. 
It should verify one of Dr. Holmes’ signs of the Millennium, 
that 

“ Doctors take what they would give.” 

Our worthy next-door neighbors, will, no doubt, practice the 
modesty they preach. 

The Christian Advocate entitles its leader ‘‘ Romanism Con- 
cluded.” We are glad to hear that this iniquity has come to 
an end. 

Those churches—who will be the first to open theirs? A 
clergyman from Philadelphia went to Hanover St. last week 
to see it, and found neither key nor sexton. We shall be glad 
to announce the first church whose trustees will open it on 
regular hours every day. 

Mr. Beecher says that the best time for family prayers is im- 
mediately after breakfast and immediately after supper—for 
then the children will be most likely to be quiet, and to feel 
that they have something to be thankful for. No one will be 
hungry; no one-will be sleepy; andil ever the whole atten- 
tion will be given to devotion it will at those times. 

Dickens loads his boys with such names as these: Walter 
Landor, Francis Jeffrey, Alfred Tennyson, Sydney Smith, 
Henry Fielding and Edward Lytion Bulwer. How much pret- 
tier those he selects for the children of his imagination. Why 
does he not call Florence Dombey Elizabeth Barrett Browning 
Dombey, or Walter Gay Wm. Makepeace Thackeray Gay? 
The novelist can thus immortalize his fellows in literature, 
and relieve himself of what is usually the hardest task, the 
manufacture of appropriate names. 

One Vote Less is the significant picture in Harpers’ of a 
negro with a bullet through his brain. It is Johnson and Sey- 
mour’s idea of Democracy. The latter practised it in New 
York when governor, the foxmer is now practising it in the 
South. 


Wendell Phillips’ futher, Lt.-Gov. Phillips, saved the Ola 
South to orthodoxy by his casting vote as moderator. It clung 
to theological truth by one majority. Could his son get as 
large a yote in it for humanitarian truth. 
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The Church at Some. 


Information from any of our churches for this department will be 
gracefully received and acknowledged. 


“Dr. Harris has been hard at work,” says the Advocate, 
“as Editor of the New Discipline and General Conference 
Journal, and has placed the last page of copy in the hands of 
the printer.” 

A wealthy New York lady has presented Rev. F. S. De Hass, 
of Washington, D. C., with a magnificent silver communion 
service valued at twelve hundred dollars. 

We learn that notwithstanding the serious embarassments 
to the work caused by Southern politicians and their designing 
associates, the M. E. Church in Mississippi enjoys prosperity. 

The English Primitive Methodists have 130 stations, 181 
missionaries, and 14,170 members. On the home stations 
there are 9,505 members, 296 connectional chapels, and 458 
rented rooms and other preaching places; Sunday Schools 196, 
with 11,267 scholars and 1,740 teachers. All these figures are 
a considerable increase over last year’s. 

Last year the two M. E. Churches in Utica; N. Y. united 
under the name of the First M. E. Church. The property of 
the two churches was sold, and a site selected for a new and 
commodious house of worship, the corner-stone of which was 
laid, with appropriate ceremonies, on July 30th.— Methodist. 

Rev. Andrew Cuther, of the Philadelphia Conference, has 
been transferred to the Colorado Conference, and placed in 
charge of the Wyoming District. 





WESLEYAN ACADEMY.—The next term commences Aug. 
26th, and there is a fair prespect of a full school. An efficient 
board of teachers has been engaged by a committee appointed 
from the trustees, viz: Rev. E. Cooke, D.D., Principal, Mental 
and Moral Science ; , Latin and Greek ; Asa Booth- 
by, A.M., Natural Science; Wm. H. Phillips, A.M., Higher 
Mathematics; Watson F. Lamb, Commercial Department; Jo- 
seph Hastings, jr., Musical Department; Joseph G. Robbins, 
Common English; Mrs. A. C. Knight, Preceptress, French 
and German; Miss H. D. Morrill, English Literature and Lat- 
in; Miss Laura M. Bryant, Mathematics and English Analysis; 
Miss A. Philbrook, Painting and Drawing. 











The late Anna M., wife of Mather Warren, of Williamsburg, 


8. C., to preach at the stand on Thursday forenoon from the 

text, Mark vi. 18: “‘ For he saw them toiling with rowing; for 

the winds were contrary.” It was a discourse on the uses of 
adversity and opposition, when sanctified by grace, and was 

followed by exhortation by Prof. Dickinsgn, a colored brother 

from Lincoln University. 

Father Jennison opened the afternoon services of Thursday, 
and Rev. Lewis Bates, of New Bedford, preached from the 
words, “‘ They need not depart.” Based upon the miracle of 
feeding the multitude, the speaker drew a fine portraiture of 
Christ’s free grace, and how freely He gives to the multitude 
of sinners. It is the duty of parents at home, of Christians at 
business, in the street and everywhere, to break the “ bread of 
life.” 

On conelusion of this service, fifteen went forward for 
prayers, and several were happily converted. 

Thursday evening Rev. Mr. Jackson, of Green Street 
Church, Philadelphia, preached from the words, ** Lord, how 
is itthat thou wilt show thyself unto us and pot unto the 
world;” John xiv. 22. It was one of the grandest inspira- 
tions ever vouched by God to man, and carried every hearer 
on a floodtide of glory to the very shores of heaven. Dwelling 
upon the revelations of God to man, through nature, science 
and art, and finally to the soul, the speaker dwelt upon the 
great beauty of personal knowledge of Christ, until the entire 
encampment shouted for joy. 

Unfortunately a heavy shower dispersed the company just 
at the close of the sermon. 





Letter from Sing Sing. 
August 9, 1868. 
Sing Sing, a pleasant town on the Hudson River, is about 
fifty miles from New York city, and quite a place of resort for 
metropolitans. Scores of them, however, come here involun- 
tarily, in custody of policemen and sheriffs, for here is located 
the principal prison of the State. 

We are spending a few days here at our Methodist camp 
meeting, which opened Iast week and will break up to-morrow. 
It is a great encampment, and differs quite materially from our 
Vineyard, both in its aspects and methods. The general ar- 
rangement of grounds is the same in all camps, but the external 
and internal phases of Sing Sing deserve a passing note. About 
six thousand people congregate here and can undoubtedly be 
accommodated. The Sabbath brings out a heavy swell of 
New Yorkers, so that one observes a much more boisterous 
element here than elsewhere and this outcrops in occasional 





has the honor of founding the first scholarship in « tion 
with the Boston Theological Seminary. Two thousand dollars, 
the amount of her estate after settlement, have just been re- 
eeived for this good purpose. Twenty or thirty more scholar- 
ships are greatly needed to aid and encourage indigent students. 
Whose name shall stand next on this roll of honor? 

Col. Borden, of the Third Regiment M. V. M., has appointed 
Rev. L. Benton Bates, of Pleasant St. M. E. Church, New 
Bedford, Chaplain of that regiment. This from a Congrega- 
tionalist is complimentary. 

The postscript of a letter from Rev. 8. E. Pendleton, of Vir- 
ginia Station, Ill. Conference, to the Central, says: “Our 
venerable father in Israel, Dr. Cartwright, was with us at our 
last Quarterly Conference, and preached with unusual energy. 
After his laborious Sabbath task he took suddenly ill, and for 
a time he despaired of recovery. The Dr. is failing. May he 
be graciously sustained as he nears the river.” 





Yarmouthport Camp Meeting. 

The annual festival of tabernacles began at Yarmouthport 
on the 1ith inst., and at tap of the stand bell, over six 
hundred people were in attendance, and these were augment- 
ed to several thousand. There were three hundred tents 
pitched by Wednesday evening, and among their occupants 
we recognized scores who have for years past regularly at- 
tended this encampment. How mavy hallowed associations 
cluster around Eastham and Yarmouth! Could these old tents 
re-echo the blessed prayers, inspiring exhortations and happy 
shouts of pardoned sinners heard within them, the entire air 
would be vocal with hallalujahs. But time has brought its 
changes; few comparatively are the familiar faces. We miss 
the venerable Father Taylor and his co-laborers, who have 
long since fallen in the conflicts and gone to reward. The gen- 
eral features of the camp are preserved. Hanover Square, 
occupied by the Hanover Street Society, has been neatly laid 
out and cleared. Among the new tents onthe ground are 
many of tasty style and architecture. Severe rain prevented 
preaching until Wednesday for » When services were 
held in the Plymouth, Chatham and North Bridgewater. At 
the first, Rev. Mr. Sheffield preached from Psalms: “‘ No man 
cared for my soul.” Rev. Mr. Hall at the Chatham tent took 
for bis theme, “ Time is short,” while the audience under 
North Bridgewater’s canvas, heard Rev. Mr. Fuller from 1 
Thess. i. 3—* Remembering your works of faith.” The ser- 
mons were practical, und served to stimulate the brethren to 
higher zeal for God and man’s welfare. 
Mr. David Snow dedicated an American flag on Tuesday 
afternoon, and addresses were made by Revs. Messrs. Mc- 
Donald avd Farrington, and Messrs. ER. H. Dunn and John 
F. Rich. Another outside feature was the dedication of the 
new Rethel tent (Father Taylor’s) to the service of Almighty 
God. After prayer by Rev. Mr. Noyes, pastor of the Bethel, 
addresses were made by Revs. Father Jennison, Upham, Mc- 
Donald, and Mr. David Snow. We expect that hereafter 
there will be great fervor and piety at the old Bethel in the 
city North Endgfor since Father Taylor’s resignation they 
have a Noyes continually. 
On Wednesday afternoon Rev. Dr. Coggeshall preached a la- 
bored and statistical sermon frompIsaiah. It was a peculiarly 
heavy sermon, dealing in figures to establish a favorite theory 
of the preacher’s, that the world is to be eonverted to God 
witbin 150 years. It was better adapted to a theologieal com- 
mencement, than a camp meeting. 
The prayer and sanctification meetings in the tents were un- 
usually interesting and devout, and all the churches seemed to 
be ready for work. 





1 and breaches of the peace. Fortunately the public 
sentiment is with us, and rowdyism is quickly suppressed. 
All public carriages, entering the grounds have to pay three 
dollars for a season card of admission. Private carriages enter 
without tax, although their disposal is in the hands of a prompt 
committee, Restaurants of canvas covering are the rule here, 
and on Central Avenue (the main street) are several from 
which our Yarmouth cooks and caterers can copy. The land- 
lords are restricted in prices; 50 cts. for bre akfast and tea, and 
75 ets. for dinner, or $1.50 per day. As usual, you meet out- 
side every component of life; the gentleman and gambler, the 
sober and the degraded. Inside the area are the society and 
family tents, centering at the stand. We have got a glimpse of 
about all the New York Methodists, whose dress and general 
get up indicate a decided absence of the Wesleyan style of tail- 
oring. But, then, they are heavy men of the church, and their 
manly voices will echo for Jesus when their lips are silenced. 
Such men as Durbin, Foss, Buckely, Ridgeway, Bartine, Howe, 
Bowman, Moran and Lord will live in deeds and thoughts, 
not years. 

The services are interesting here beyond precedent; the 
preaching is warm and affectionate, the singing is excelled only 
in your Hanover Street prayer meetings, exhortations are 
brief, and scores of souls are being converted. Orville Gardi- 
ner, the celebrated “* Awful,” is here, busy at work for the 
Master. We have heard several fine sermons ; not in scholarly 
brillianey, but fine in that they were plain presentations of 
gospel facts. One, by Rev. J. S. Inskip, of Greene St. M. E. 
Church, New York, one by Rev. 8. D. Brown, of Yorkville, 
and a third by Rev. G. O. Hedstrom, of the New York Swed- 
ish Mission, (from Isaiah xi. 31); were as rapturous as ever 
heard on the camp ground. Each dwelt on the privileges con- 
sequent upon religious life and the growth of the soul, until 
we all realized heaven near us. On Friday afternoon Rev. 
Cyrus Foss, of New York city, 34th St. M. E. Church, gave an 
elaborate sermon, on the Joy of Heaven over the repentant. 
The doctor is an able theorist, and puts every fact to the expe- 
rience of each soul, until conviction seems to follow, as by 
special blessing of God. It rained pouring yesterday, confin- 
ing people to their tents, and to-day we are up early to a grand 
love feast. It is certainly matter for regret that we must leave 
here to-morrow for Yarmouthport, Mass., where our own tent 
awaits us. R. 


i 
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The new church, erected by the Lowell St. M. E. Church, 
which was recently dedicated to the worship of God, is 
situated in a central loc ation, on Main St., occupying the best 
site for a church in the city, and the edifice is, in every respect, 
materials, style and workmanship, worthy of the position. It 
is built of a superior quality of brick, with one of the finest 
spires ever seen on a church. The style is early English 
Gothic. Its dimensions are 67 by 110 ft., and it will accom- 
modate about 900 worshipers. Its cost, including a superior 
organ, was not far from $50,000 and we are glad to learn that 
the debt remaining is not large. A remarkable degree of courage 
and liberality has characterized the noble laymew who reso- 
lutely undertook and have now so successfully carried through 
this enterprise. The result is that Methodism now takes an 
advanced position in Nashua, and draws around her new ele- 
ments and means of strength. From occupying an inferior 
position, with inadequate accommodations, they find them- 
selves in the best church, not only in Nashua, but also in the 
State. All praise is due to those who have done so noble a 
work. 

A large and intelligent audience assembled for the dedicatory 
services. Having failed to secure the presence of Bishop 


Decks 








Fair weather enabled Rey. T. W. Lewis, of Charleston, 











Rev. George Bowler, who preached an able and eloquent ser- 
mon, in which he inculeated lofty evangelical views of religious 
worship in opposition to loose, liberal and worldly sentiments. 
Mr. Bowler is accomplishing a good work for our cause in 
Nashua. The other services were performed by some of the 
former pastors.of the society—Revs. 8. Kelley, G. W. H. 
Clark, E. A. Smith, and L. D. Barrows, D.D. Bishop Baker 
pre 1 the b liction. 

This church can boast of a pulpit which probably has but 
one rival in this country, that in Mr. Beecher’s church. It 
is made of olive wood which was cut near the foot of the 
Mount of Olives, and brought to Nashua by a citizen of that 
place, and presented to the society. It is very neat in design, 
and of a soft and beautiful color. 

We rejoice that Methodism in Nashua is in the hands of good 
and true men, who have faith and courage to undertake a good 
work for the cause, and the practical qualities necessary to 
carry itthrough. Truly have the mantles of Chapman and 
Eaton fallen upon worthy sons. 








The British Wesleyan mee. 

The one hundred and twenty-fifth ‘annual session of the 

British Wesleyan Conference opened at Liverpool on the 30th 

ult. About six hundred ministers were present. After the 

opening exercises, eight elections were made to fill vacancies 

in the legal hundred. The Conference then proceeded to the 

election of President and Secretary, which resulted in the 

choice of Rev. 8. R. Hall for the former, and Rev. J. Farrar, 

for the latter office, by very large majorities. In another part 
of this paper we take occasion to speak of the president elect. 

Meetings of the preparatory committees were held earlier in 
the week. Among the more important and interesting reports 
furnished, was that on Wesleyan Day and Sunday Schools. 
From this we learn that there are now 671 day schools con- 
nected with the Methodist Church, having 111,004 scholars, 
being an increase on the previous year of 11,876 scholars. 
These figures show great success, indeed, quite unprecedented. 
Nor do the Sunday School statistics indicate a less decided pro- 
gress, although the “ decline of the Sunday School” has been 
somewhat loudly proclaimed of late. As far as the Church of 
England schools are concerned, the “ decline” is very marked ; 

but in the Wesleyan connection the Sunday School was never 
more flourishing than at present. During the last ten years 
the number of Sunday scholars in Methodism has increased by 
nearly 140,000; and the number of Sunday School scholars is 
now 582,020, of whom 36,944 are members of the Wesleyan 
Church. They are taught by 102,718 teachers, of whom 76,712 
are members of the church. The increase during the past year 
has been, of scholars 25,518, _and of teachers 2,718, which, 
considering the stationary nature of the English population, 
shows a remarkable progress, ard this, too, in spite of strenu- 
ous exertions which have been made (in many cases successful) 
to break up Methodist schools by bribery and other means. 
“There is,’ says the Watchman, “a play of free, hearty, 
kindly life, arising from the system, which vitalizes and re- 
freshes the Sunday School. Formalism and Sunday School 
work do not well agree; semi-popery is not likely to add in- 
telligent interest or genuine efficiency to the lessons of a Sun- 
day School.” 

There are 2,016 libraries connected with the Sunday Schools, 
containing 500,892 volumes, and having 85,134 readers; an in- 
crease of 66 libraries, with 24,142 books, and 2,921 readers. 
The number of young persons, not Sabbath scholars, who are 
in Bible or Catechumen classes conducted by ministers, is 
9,325; and by others, 6,517, an increase upon the two of 5,172. 
These exertions have been blessed of the Lord in the conver- 
sion of many souls, which of course should be the end and 
aim of all Sunday School labor. From a great number of cir- 
cuits come such cheering intelligence as this: “Scores of 
teachers and scholars, long convinced of the reality of religion, 
have sought and found its saving power, and become faithful 
witnesses for Christ.” From Lowmoor Chapel school, this 
report comes: ‘ A serious and tender work began in Februa- 
ry, which has extended to the other schools in the neighbor- 
hood, and is pronounced by men of experience the most gen- 
uine they have ever witnessed. Scores of the children and 
elder scholars profess to have found peace with God, and have 
joined the society classes; and from them the Saviour seems 
to have spread to the adult population.” We give these as 
specimens of the kind of fruit which the church is gathering 
from the Methodist Sunday Schools in Great Britain. The 
Recorder intimates that in nearly all the public departments 
changes are this year anticipated; for some of these the sta- 
tionary committee has provided; but in regard to others the 
arrangements are left to the decision of Conference. 

In the evening session of the first day of Conference, it was 
suggested by the President that prefereace be given to all 
other business by agreeing to a loyal address to their beloved 
Queen, congratulating her Majesty on the marked providences 
which had attended her household and family during the past 
year; whereupon the Rev. Charles Prest, of London, proposed 
that the Queen be congratulated on the recovery of the 
Princess of Wales, the birth of another Princess, and the 
escape of her son from the hand of an assassin. This was 
seconded by Rev. John Bedford, and unanimously carried. 

The representatives from the Irish Conference presented 
their address, which, among other matters, said they were de- 


termined to oppose any further endowment of the clergy on 
any of the institutions of the Roman Catholic Church. 


EXCHANGE OF PULPITS—AMUSING INCIDENT.—The Rah- 
way (N. J.) Advocate of July 30 vouches for the following in- 
eident: “ The First Baptist and First Methodist Churches in 
Rahway had each arranged to have their pulpits supplied by a 
clergyman named Miller, who was to be found at the railroad 
depot at Elizabeth on Sunday morning and conveyed hence. in 
acarriage. At the appointed time the Methodist vehicle drove 
up to the depot, and the driver, seeing a gentleman in black 

romenading on the platform, aceosted him, found his name was 

iller, told bim his errand, and finally took him on board and 
to Rahway, where he preached for the Methodists, though he 





is a Baptist preacher. The Baptists soon found another gen- 
tleman of the name of Miller also walking by the depot and 
way, where he gave them « 
th parties were pleased, which is more than 
can usually be said in the case of a double mistake, and all en- 


took him to their church in 
good sermon. 





Simpson, the official board pressed into the seryice their pastor, 





joyed the joke when it was known how much their sectarian- 
ism had been in dahger without receiying any actual damage.” 
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JAPAN.—The Record of the Presbyterian Board states : 

Dr. J. C. Hepburn,'at Yokohama, March 6th, speaks of the 
internal troubles in this country as very great, and likely to 
continue until the power of the Daimios, or chiefs, is broken, 
and the country is united under one head. He also refers to 
the adoption of Western ideas as to dress, furniture, ete., by 
many of the Japanese. He found a native gentleman, whom 
he nad lately visited, on a bed, with sofas, centre-table, astral 
lamp, book-case, etc., in bis parlor, where afew years ago would 
have been found nothing but mats on the floor—no furniture of 
any kind. Dr. Hepburn reports the building of a dispensary 
and chapel on the poe at a cost of eleven hundred 
dollars in gold—eight hundred of which were generously given 
by friends in Yokohama. 

Bishop Williams, of the China mission of the Episcopal Board, 
has recently visited Japan, and was greatly interested in the 
prospect of missionary success in that land. He states, as 
quoted in the Spirit of Missions, that “‘the missionaries are 
much more open and free in their intercourse with, and in- 
structing the Japanese, than when he left the country for a 
visit to the United Stats; and that there is no field in the 
whole world which seeths to him so interesting, and where the 
prospect is so good for reaping a bountiful harvest. The people 
ure all alive; changes, radical changes, are taking place every 
day. They are adopting foreign customs, habits, and manners ; 
and many ure quite prepared to become nominal, and some, 1 
doubt not, as true, genuine, whole-souled Christians as ever 
lived.” : 


ISLANDS OF POLYNESIA.—The last Report of the London 
Missionary Society, speaks of the Islands of Polynesia as fol+ 
lows: 

The Islands of Polynesia are lovely in the extreme, and form 
a delightf:1 sphere of missionary labor, Rare inthe world are 
these scenes of enchanting beauty. Yet nowhere did heathen- 
ism descend to deeper degradation; nowhere did it develop 
blacker vices and commit more hellish crimes. Incessant war, 
merciless cruelty, infanticide, indescribable vice, in many places 
cannibalism, made the strong races a ceaseless terror to each 
other and to the world outside them. In all but Western Poly- 
nesia the gospel has swept this heathenism away. The four 
great societies which have sent their brethren forth as messen- 
gers of mercy, have gathered into Christ’s fold 300,000 people, 
of whom 50,000 are members of the church. They have togeth- 
er expended on the process less than £1,200,000, a sum which 
now-a-days will only make a London railway, or furnish the 
Navy with six ironclads. Yet how wonderful the fruit of their 
toil! “ The wolf dwells with the lamb, the leopard lies down 
with the kid.” The destruction of life has been stayed. Beau- 
tiful as were these lands by nature, culture has rendered them 
more lovely still. Lab f bara the white chapel and school 
have taken the place of the heathen marai. The trim cottage, 
which Christianity gave them, peeps everywhere from its nook 
of gaves. Land and people are Christian now. The victories 
of peace have taken the place of war. Resources have multi- 
plied: wealth has begun to accumulate. Books, knowledge, or- 
der and law rule these communities. Large churches have been 
gathered, schools flourish, good men and good women are nu- 
merous. Not a few have offered themselves as missionaries to 
heathen islands; and in zeal, self-sacrifice, and patient service 
have equaled the earnest men of other climes. 

All over the southern groups of Polynesia this is the work 
which missionaries have been doing. This is the influence 
which they have exercised, and these are the fruits of their de- 
voted toil. It is not merely Admiral Fitzroy, and Captain Ers- 
kine, and Admiral Wilkes who testify to the reality of such 
results; but these Christian islands, where sailors were once 
afraid to land, hundreds of whalers run gladly every year to 
get the refreshment which their hard toil renders so grateful. 
From icebergs and boundless seas, and heavy gales of wind; 
from the exciting chase, the capture, the boiling down of their 
huge prey; and from all the filthy, weary work of whaling life, 
they now run north to New Zealand and Samoa, to Tahiti and 
Rarotonga; not only to refit their vessels and to replace their 
broken gear, but to buy fresh meat and vegetables and coffee; 
to get medicine for their sick; to revel in oranges, plantains, 
ped water-melons; to feast the eye on green mountains and cul- 
tured valleys; to walk among white eottages and flower gar- 
dens and groves of palms; to attend Sabbath services, and be 
reminded of their Christian training and their Christian homes. 
Where have unaided men, however wise, produced a moral 
change like this? With us the gospel alone has done it, and to 
God we will give all the praise. 


GERMANY.—Dr. Warren, in a letter respecting the mission 
work in Germany, gives the following interesting and encour- 
aging information : 

In a northeasterly direction, on the River Oder, fifty to a 
hundred miles distant from Berlin, in a district containing 200,- 
000 inhabitants, you find 120 members of this church. These 
are widely scattered and have been brought into life by the 
painstaking of Mr. Metskow, now full twenty-five years in the 
service, a meek, quiet, good man, almost ready for his crown. 
Mr. Palm, a man of good promise, is coming forward to take 
his place; indeed, for some time past, has contributed much to 
the progress of the work. Ten years since he became a Chris- 
tian, and, being placed in charge of some laborers in govern- 
ment employ, nor to speak to them of Christ and his salva- 
tion, anu with such effect that a ae! number believed. En- 
couraged by suecess he has used his gifts as he had opportuni- 
ty, till now he gives his whole time to the work. I heard him 
preach, and could see that he has powers that will render him 
very useful, On this fleld, at a future day, there will be a 
group of churches. 


CHURCH INTELLIGENCE. 


Congregationalist Church, 

The corner-stone of the Third Congregational Church of 
Chicopee was laid on the 30th of July. The edifice is to be an 
English Gothic. 

On the 28th the corner-stone of the Second Congregational 
Church edifice at Greenfield, was laid. 


More than one third of the churches in York County, Me., are 
destitute of pastors, or stated supplies. Some of these are 
strong in means and numbers. These destitute churches are 
Acton, Alfred, Buxton, Kennebunkport, Kittery, Lebanon, 
Parsonfield, Saco, Sandford, Shapleigh. These churches, with 
scarce an exception, have had a minister within a year. Why 
did they leave? 


CONNEG@TICUT.—In the State of Connecticut there are 289 
Congregational Churches, with 48,599 members. There have 
been added by profession during the past year 2,217, and 109 
have been excommunicated. eir nevolent contributions 
for the yeur, in addition to the support of the churches, amount- 
ed to $516,285, an average of $734 for each church. 


INDIANA.—The minutes of the General Association report 
26 churches and 18 ministers, one new_local association, one 
church organized, one resuscitated, and an encouraging pros- 
pect of new organizations at several points. 
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Baptist Church. 
BaPTisT PROGRESS IN ENGLAND,.—A late number of The 
Freeman says: 


We are thankful to see the number of efforts for the erec- 
tion of new Baptist chapels. They are signs of activity among 
us of a really healthy kind. The opening of the new and beau- 
tiful sanctuary at York, marks a new era in the history of our 
denomination in the North. The fonndation-stone of a new 
chapel at South Kensington was laid on Tuesday. The same 
veremony wes performed last week at Esher, where up to the 
present time there has been no Nonconformist chapel save a 
Quaker’s meeting-house, situated in one of the most retired 
and pleasant spots in the village. The new building will be 
erected justin time to draw together a self-supporting congrega- 
tion. At one of these meetings—we will not say which, lest 
the gentlemun’s services would be in requisition more often 
than would be pleasant to himself—an exceedingly novel mode 
of raising funds was adopted. It was ingenious enough for a 
Wesleyan. It consisted of challenging the ladies at the public 
meeting, by the chairman, who had brought with him a bag of 
coins of all sizes and value, and who offered to give a corres- 
ponding coin for every one sent up to the platform by a lady. 
We need hardly say that the expedient proved a successful one, 
und that the chairman’s bag was exhausted in a few minutes, 
The efforts we have mentioned are only few out of many that 
are being made for the extension of the denomination through- 
out the country. 


CALIFORNIA.—The invitation to the Lord’s Supper, extend- 
ed by Baptist churches in California, is far from being uniform. 
Many of the churches invite members of sister churches ef the 
same fuith and order. Others invite only their own members. 
One at least, in San Francisco, invites immersed believers of 
any evangelical denomination. Another in the same city in- 
vites members of every evangelical church in good and regu- 
lar standing. One or two in ihe State invite all who love our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


Crippled as are our brethren South in physical resources, 
they show Christian life, and an energetic purpose to repair 
the * desolations ” in their field, and to prosecute with renewed 
vigor the work which, for a few years, was sadly interrupted. 


Rev. Baptist NOEL.—We learn from our English papers 
that on Wednesday evening, July 15th, upon retiring from the 
pastorate of Bedford Row Chapel, which he has held since he 
relinquished his connection with the Church of England near- 
ly twenty years ago, the Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel was pre- 
sented by his congregation with one thousand guineas. The 
Rey. gentleman, who on Thursday ended his seventieth year, 
intends devoting himself to evangelistic work.—EZra, 

Protestant Episcopal Church. 

VERMONT STATISTICS.—The present standing of the Episco- 
pal Church in Vermont is as follows: 

Clergy, 27; Candidates for Orders, 1; Parishes, 4; Families, 
1,668; Individuals, 6,278; Baptisms, (Adult 92, Infant 174) 266; 
Confirmed, 153; Communicants, 2,361; Sunday School Teach- 
ers and Scholars, 1,809; Contributions, $5,254.48, 

Ruope IsLanpd STatTIsTics.—Clergy, 38; Parishes, 34; 
Confirmed, 370; Baptisms, (Infunt 411, Adult 147) 558; Com- 
municants, 4,443; Sunday School Teachers, 640; Scholars, 4,- 
970. Contributions, $87,560.52. 


Presbyterian Church. 


ScoTTisH OPINION ON THE STUART CasE.—Mr. G. H. 
Stuart’s suspension seems to meet with as little approval in the 
land of the Covenarters, as in this the land of their adoption, 
Glasgow has been for centuries the head-quarters of conserva- 
tive Presbyterianism. butthe Glasgow Morning Herald of June 
29th, does notevince much respect for this last great act of 
** faithful testimony-bearing.” 1t pronounces it * one of the most 
extraordinary things in the whole history of modern bigotry.” 
“The Reformed Presbyterian may begin at the first of these 
metrical psalms and go on to the last, may sing his way through 
the ‘ bulls of Bashan, the pelicans of the wilderness, the ‘ sp’rits,’ 
and the ‘commandements,’ and having got to the end he may 
go back again. But if he dares to wander into the ‘ paraphra- 
ses,’ if he presumes to ‘ sing hymns of human composition, then 


he becomes * a heathen manand a publican.’ Let it not be sup-* 


posed that we are disparaging David’s Psalms or Rouse’s ver- 
sion of them. But that versions are human and the expedient 
of cutting the stomachs out of some words to get them into the 
line, and supplying the ‘ commandements’ and the ‘ na-ti-ons’ 
with an additional leg to help them to the end of it. is more 
remarkable for its ingenuity than for its poetical effect or its 
justice to the sweet singer of Israel. This R. P. Church has 
done itself immeasurably more harm than it has done Mr. 
Stuart. In attempting to suspend a man who stands before 
tne world representative of a higher and more liberal Chris- 
tianity, it has practically suspended itself. It has done as the 
man did who took his seat upon the branch and cut between 
himself and the tree.” 


Roman Catholic Church. 


A RoMAN CATHOLIC BisnoPp BURNED TO DEeaTH.—By a 
sad accident Bishop B. J. Spaulding, of the Catholic Church, 
was burned to death last week at Louisville, Ky. A mosquito 
bar over the bed accidentally caught fire, and trying to extin- 
guish the flames the Bishop’s own clothes caught fire, and he 
was burned so that he died on the following day. 


AMERICAN Bip_e Society. — The stated meeting of the 
Bourd of Managers was held at the Bible House, Astor Place, 
on Thursday, the 6th inst., at half past three o’clock, P. M.; 
Norman White, esq.,in the chair, assisted by Frederick 8. 
Winston, esq., Vice President. 

The death of Hon. Gabriel P. Disosway, for many years a 
Member of this Board, was announced; communications were 
received from different fields giving encouraging accounts of 
the progress of the work. A [étter was presented from Rev. 
Dr. Fowler, of Utica, Delegate from this Society to the sanni- 
versary of the British and Foreign Bible Society, with pleasing 
statements as to his interviews with that society, and of the 
cordial greeting he received as the Delegate of the American 
Bible Society. - 

Grants of books were made as follows: to the Kap Bap- 
tist Sunday School Association; to the Freedmen’s Union Com- 
mission, N. Y.; to New York Colonization Society, for emi- 
grants to Liberia; to the Missionary Society of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, for Africa; to the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church for India; to the Book Concern at 
Pittsburgh, Danish Bibles for Copenhagen; one thousand vol- 
umes Bibles and Testaments, for Utah; with many grants for so- 
cieties. agents, etc., at the South, especially to the Virginia and 
to the Memphis and Shelby County Bible Societies ; with many 
of smaller amount, including 312 volumes, in various languages, 
for distribution by captains of vessels sailing to foreign ports, 
and twenty-four volumes, in raised letters, for the blind. 

The entire number of volumes granted was 10,401, besides 
others to the amount of $350. 


TYNDALE’S MemMortaL.—The piowns lines, by the Rev. 
Robert Eden, M.A.,. Vioar of WymondWam, Nopfolk, are in- 
scribed on the column lately erected to the memory of William 
Tyndale, on the summit of Nibley Knoll, in Gloucestershire, 
the place of the martyr’s birth. He was betrayed at Vilvorde 
(or Filford) near Brussels, and having been first strangled, his 
remains were burnt under the walls of the eastle in the year 
1536. On one side of the column Jately erected to his memory, 
on the Nibley Knoll, is the inscription in Latin by Mr. Eden, 
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and on the other side the English translation which follows. 
We copy from Littell’s Living Age, which takes it from the 
Christian Spectator: 
* Strong in the Lord, and in His mighty power, 

Gird on the Spirit’s sword, the word of God;” 

Tis His own voice that bids: ‘* None like to this,” 

Of heavenly temper, and “ two-edged force,” 

Deep in the sheath confined, as if the sun 

Were lost in midnight, still for ages lay 

That sword celestial, while in ancient tongues 

Blind superstition kept the Scriptures locked. 

Tyndale, thy dauntless toil the scabbard stript: 

Forth flew th’ imprisoned word: the darknesé past, 

Light shines on Kngland: the shut Bible opes. 

Then her peculiar pride does Gloucester boast, 

The shire that claims thy birth: yon Severn, too, 

In sinuous glide name immortal bears. 

Thy highest meed on earth Vilvorde bestows 

In stake and flame; but Heaven the crown confers. 


KING THEODOR¥’S BIBLE IN THE LEEDS EXHIBITION.— 
Mr. J. Dearman Birchall has kindly placed at the disposal of 
the Executive Committee for exhibition during a limited _ 
riod a most interesting manuscript Bible, which belonged t 
King Theodore, and a chain used for coneaing one of the 
English captives at Magdala, also a brass cannon ball and shell 
fired from that fortress, and an album left at Magdala by one of 
the @erman prisoners. They were all taken at Magdala by 
Major Leveson, and will no doubt create great interest. The 
manuscript Buble contains the Psalms, the Canticles or Biblical 
Hymns, the Song of Songs, the Weddase Maryam, or Enco- 
mium of the Blessed Virgin Mary, in divisions for the days of 
the week; and the Gospel of St. John, followed by some short 
services. The book is also illustrated by pictures of St. “ar 
and the Dragon, the Virgin and Child, the Presentation in the 
Temple, the Resurrection with Adam and Eve, the Scourging 
of our Lord, our Saviour bearing the Croes, Pontius Pilate 
the Entombment, Claudius, King of Abyssinia, and several 
other pictures well worthy of notice.—Leeds Mercury. 


The Boston clergymen who have been in their present fields 
of labor since 1840, are the following: Dr, Gannett, since 1824; 
Father Taylor, 1828; Dr. Putnam, 1838; Dr. Robbins, 1833; 
Dr. Lothrop and Dr. Adams, 1834; Dr. — 1836; Dr. 
Neale, Dr. Bartol, and Father Lynch, (of Northampton Street 
Catholic Churech,) 1887. Sixty-one clergymen haye come to 
their present fields of labor within thirty months. Thirteen 
churches are now without pastors, and the number of clergy- 
men connected with Boston churches in that capacity is one 
hundred and forty-three. The fact that sixty-one ministers 
have come into our city within thirty months is not compli- 
mentary to us as a religious community. 


Nearly all the religious bodies of Great Britain have defined 
their position with reference to the bill for the disestablish- 
meut of the Irish Church. Congregationalists and Baptiag 
are a unitin favor of the bill; so are the United Presbyte+ 
rians. In the General Assembly of the Free Church of Scot- 
land a Jarge majority declare in favor of the bill. The Irish 
Presbyterian Assembly declare, by a small majority, against it. 
The Established Church of Scotland are against the bill. The 
Wesleyans are divided on the subject, and avoid all official 
demonstration. 


A Hebrew High School has recently been started in San Ber- 
nadine. 











OUR SOCIAL MEETING. 


We continue our last meeting, giving correspondents the 
control of the meeting. We have many other good talks, but 
these will last, while letters like editorials, spoil early. Prof. 
“C. 8. H.” gives us a nice gathering from his 

VACATION RAMBLES. 

I had a curiosity to visit Yale on Alumni Day. It is the 
gt day of Commencement week. So it is at all colleges. 

ut many suppose Alumni Day at Yale to be especially inter- 
esting and attractive to its graduates, They quote it, and wish 
the Wesleyan could be like it. They say more is made of it, 
more time given to it, more good speaking and sociality, the 
whole day and evening devoted to the Alumni. It was not so 
at any rate this year. The meeting was appointed at 9 A. M. 
At 9 1-2 a few little knots were collected under the canvass in 
front of Alumni Hall. At 10 the meeting was called to order, 
and all the speaking of the day, save what might be done in 
connection with a dinner to which only an hour and a 
half was allowed, was done before 11 o’clock. The P. B. K. 
oration and poem consumed two hours. At3 P.M. another 
oration and poem, and in the evening a re-union of the Linoni- 
ans. The only real meeting of the Alumni occupied just one 
hour. It was an interesting hour, to be sure; but not for its 
speaking especially, or any of its uliar exercises. I have 
heard as good and often better at Middletown. 

The secret o¥ the deep interest of the day at New Haven is 
not in its literary character nor in detailed arrangements. It 
lies in antiquity of association, in the numbers that form the 
Alumni body, in the character and influence of the institu- 
tion. These are elements of interest that cannot be bought 
with money. No “ graduates of fifty years and over” can be 
summoned to the Alumni platform of a young college. There 
is no silver-headed array of ex-governors, doctors judges 
to give the dignity of their years and the weight of their _— 
influence. Fifty years of graduate life in the clas ands 
give wonderful intensity to the grasp and the shake. The un- 
seen, indefinable influence of historic associations and names, 
portraits of the illustrious dead, storied footprints and relics 
the peculiar influence of numbers, growing magnitude 
wealth, these are things to be desired, but also to be waited for, 
In no other respects will our Alumni day suffer in com 

The amount of money donated to Yale since 1860 is 
Including the Con sional land grant, it is not much 
than $1,500,000. Yet the demand is urgent for a large 
of the endowment fund. 

Nearly one hundred and fifty were examined for admission 
at Commencement. Several were rej-cted, many conditioned, 
A larger class than usual will probably enter. 

A ride through the Connecticut Valley to Bellows Falls, and 
thence across the Green Mountains, brought me to Rutland. 
There is no more beautiful railroad ride than through the Con- 
necticut Valley. Nature and art combine to border the iron 
track with perpetual beauties, and the landscape, that stretches 
away cast and west up the sloping hillsides to the sky, is a de- 
lightful mingling of natural attractions and rural culture and 
fruitfulness, 

But the ride over the mountains is more exciting. A little 
way, as if to gather impulse, our good steed runs along the 
level lowlands. Then with an mngevont snort it turns and as- 
saults the towering line of hills. Yonder is F vulnerable 
in the ramparts and into it plunges the attacRing train. Pant- 
ing up the steeps, winding along the terraced mountain with 
the roaring torrent fur below, hing over the boiling waters, 
with resis tread the victor rushes into the very heart 
of nature’s defenses. On with its steady, metronomic march, 
while on either hand the flanking cliffs frown down their defi- 
ance. There, right in the pass stands a giant peak with rocky 
shield and Cyclopean spear. With a graceful sweep the foe is 
avoided, and soon left fur behind. Still climbing steeper 
ascent with heavier panting we struggle on, on, till at last 
breaking through the rocky sides of the last pass we halt on 





the battlements. 
Resting a little we glide down with leisurely ease to Rut- 
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land. The involuntary exclamation, as we step forth and real- 
ize its situation, is the language of the Psalmist: “ As the 
mountains are round about Jerusalem, so the Lord is round 
about his people.” The beautiful village lies in the bottom of 
a deep basin, and is hemmed in on every side by steep wood- 
land slopes and distant lines of mountains. A railroad centre, 
it is a stirring, business place, restless, enterprising and perpet- 
ually resounding with the whistle of engines and rattling of 
ears. The marble quarries of West Rutland are among the 
best and most extensive in the country. Six miles away are 
the Clarendon Springs, a pleasant and healthful summer re- 
sort. Dr, Seaver, the pastor of the Cnr Church, 
is noted for his talents and eloquence, and has been called, 
without success, to Park Street Church, Boston, and to the 
chureh at San Francisco of which Dr. Stone is now pastor. 
He preaches without notes, and thereby shows his good sense. 
The Methodist Society here need exceedingly a new church. 
Two or three of the younger and more enterprising are very 
anxious to commence the work. If the whole society will go 
unitedly to work, with a little faith and sacrifice they can easi- 
ly build such a church as they need. They are doomed to 
dwindle and decay unless with wise forecast they seize the 
golden opportunity of the present. They may lead the van in 
religious power and influence if they will. 

Rev. H. Bakr supplies these 

NOTES ON QUEBEC. 

I thought it wise to try my craft by a short trip down the St. 
Lawrence, before launching her upon the broad ocean, and 
hence I find myself in the almost foreign city of Quebec. Sur- 
rounded by massive walls, entered only by gates, guarded by a 
strong citadel, and swarming with red coats, blue coats, and 
Scotch Highlanders, you imagine you hear “ hands offy’ from 
the mouth of every gun on terrace and parapet, while the hu 
black cannon from the summit of the citadel growls out, “ hands 
off the proud flag that floats over us!” ‘The barracks are tidy 
and ample, while the British soldier of this continent, perfect 
in figure, plump and precise, is an honor to his Queen. We'll 
not now discuss what Uncle Sam’s little gunboats quietly slip- 
ping down the St. Lawrence might say of these defenses; we’ll 
not throw stones at these walls, nor attempt to play ball with 
the Britisher until the “ Alabama question ” is disposed of. 

More than two hundred years ago the germ of this big city fell 
among these crags and rocks and the earnest Frenchman thought 
himself ** at home.” But Johnny Bull bellowed for larger pas- 
ture on this side the waters, and with his practiced horns 
pushed off the old Jandmarks, opening a highway for the influx 
of all the nations, and now French, English, Scotch, Irish, Ger- 
man and American all claim here birth, home, pao t: and 
grace; and while you stand upon the Esplanade and let the 
mongrel, jibbering herd go by, your very soul exclaims, “ O 
for one hour of good smooth English!” 

The buildings are mostly of stone, massive and inelegant, the 
strects narrow, but tidy. The shallowness and show of the 
French, mingled with the ignorance and superstition of the 
Irish, chained by the stubbornness of the English, forbid any 
evident advance in civilization and refinement. While Cathol- 
icism hovers over the city with her gilded wing, never for 
once showing her horrid talons, Quebee will never realize that 
it is the death-clutch of this bird of prey. In the convents, ca- 
thedrals and nunneries are apparently concentrated all that 
tends to attract, bewilder or convince the uneducated. The 
churches and cathedrals abound in paintings, ancient, les 
and ofttimes beautiful, with founts of “ holy water,” muddy 
enough to suit the taste of cels and turtles. The schools con- 
nected with the convents are permanent, and of high grade, thus 
contrasting favorably with the transient and expensive schools 
of the English citizens. The nuns, who act as teachers, are af- 
fable, accomplished and prepossessing, and although their mar- 
tyred locks, white cap, heavy veil and funeral drapery remind 


one of sacrifice and penance, yet from some beautiful eyes , 


sparkles the light of the soul, and sweet words flow out from 
He ag bewitchingly ruby. They may have murdered Cupid, but 
his * soul is marching on.” 3 

As Bostonians we were favored with invitations to the Exhi- 
bition of St. Roch’s Convent. Everything was most alluring. 
The young ladies acquitted themselves most creditably. The 
music, ‘palotings and fancy work were of the highest order. 
The “ Hotel Dieu ” is surely « refuge for saints, where persons 
of all denominations are * taken in,” and cared for gratuitous- 
y by the Sisters of Charity. Protestants here have looked upon 
the beautiful workings of this great system of tyranny, until 
they faney that Romanism to-day in this country is not the 
Romanism of the old countries,—the Inquisition and Jesuitical 
usurpation. But while it nearly holds the reins of government 
here, well may it be affable; but let the apple of Sodom once 
ripen, aud they’ll crowd it down the throat of Protestant- 
ism even to strangulation. They need a Garibaldi tramping 
through here to shake off their present security as a church, 
and rattle down the walls of these nunneries of sin and wrath, 
The Jesuits, twelve years ago prohibited this city, now walk 
these streets in well-earned independence, and then comes a 
host who. forgetting that God made them men, have put the 
razor to their heads. donned the inconvenience and effeminacy 
of the skirts, and go hoopless, flapping around with priestly 
sanctimony among the idolatrous crowd. 

To make sure that we were not ourselves pagan, we pease 
in on the Sabbath. to worship with the Wesleyan Methodists 
} a nga sincere and devout, they may be the leaven for 
the lump. 

We Save visited the home where once lived the Duke of Kent, 
father of the present honored queen. The mosses of many 
years are growing upon it, and with its little loop-hole-like 
windows, huge chimnies and clumsy architecture, one can easily 
imagine himself carr’ed back to an age long since gone. 

e went to the ves of Wolfe and Montcalm. we stood up- 
on the “ Plains of Abraham,” where the blood of England and 
France so freely mingled, and as we looked upon the towering 
shaft which marks the graves of the fallen, we silently trans- 
ferred our sympathies to Gettysburg, Chancellorsville and 
txichmond, where fell thousands of our brothers under the 
reign of the same Goddess who stands proudly upon the top of 
this monument, with four huge cannon at her feet. We boast 
our fallen brave so recent that no mould has yet grown over 
their names, and those of long ago must give way and take a 
sounder sleep. May the pure and undefiled religion of the 
Bible soon liberate this land. 





THE FARM AND GARDEN. 


Prepared for Z10N’s HERALD, by JAMES F. C. HYDE. 
Any person desiring information on subjects in this department will 
please address its Editor, care of ZIon’s HERALD. 


WORK FOR THE SEASON. - 

Winter Rye. Within the memory of many persons, and 
those not the oldest, this crop was a fa‘lure in Massachusetts, 
and probably in many other parts of the country. Some farm- 
ers went so fur as to refuse to sow it altogether, and for years 
entirely neglected the crop. For several years past it has 
flourished and given very fine returns; so that there is no 
crop perhaps Which pays better, considering the small amount 
of labor required t@produce it, than Winter Rye. The time is 
near at hand when the laud should be prepared for it. It does 
not flourish on a low, wet soil, and if sown where the water 
stands in winter, it will be killed. This crop follows in well 











do to sow grass-seed with the rye, so that the second year a | 
good crop of hay may be obtained. If sown early on rich land, | 
not so much seed should be used, as if sown late, for it will | 
spread «nd branch more. Some good farmers feed it in the | 
fall if it should make too great a growth. Not only is this a 
valuable crop fer the grain that it produces, but the straw is 
worth, in and near the large cities, about as much as the 
best hay. The grain is very valuable for bread, either when 
the meal is used alone, or mixed with corn meal for brown 
bread, forming not only a very palatable but nutricious article 
of food. 

Rye will grow on rather poor soil, and the best grain is 
obtained from land only moderately rich. On ground highly 
man@red a greater crop of straw may be produced, but the 
grain will generally be inferior. Old pastures overgrown 
with moss will, if ploughed, yield a good crop of this grain. 
Lands being reclaimed from the forest may be burned over 
and harrowed, and rye sown, with a good prospect of success. 
Altogether it is a valuable crop, and should receive the atten- 
tion of the farmer. 

Ditching can be done to good advantage during this month 
and the next. It is of the highest importance that the drains 
and ditches should be kept in good order. 

Pruning can still be performed. “ Better late than never,” 
is a motto that will apply well in this case. 

Hoeing must not be neglected. Many of the late crops will 
need attention. It does not pay to raise weeds. 

Flower gardens will need constant attention. Keep out ail 
weeds. Gather a few flowers every morning for the vases and 
centre table. 

Grapes. If the vines have set too much fruit take off the 
smaller bunches. Don’t be afraid to use the scissors or knife. 
Over-cropping induces mildew and other diseases in the vine. 
The past few weeks have been very favorable for this fruit, 
and it has come forward very rapidly and looks well. 

Strawberry Beds may be sect now if the weather is not too 
dry. We do not recommend this season as the best time-of the 
year to do this work. We have known plants set during the 
latter part of summer to give an excellent crop the next sea- 
son. 

Cabbages should receive repeated hocings. 

Cauliflowers prosper under the same treatment. 

Seeding land with grass. There is no better time in the 
whole year than the month of August for sowing grass seed. 
Unless the land is in good condition it should receive a liberal 
dressing of manure. ~ 

Pastures that are moss-covered and worn out can be greatly 
improved by being thoroughly harrowed, and treated with a 
good dressing of ashes, plaster, or bone dust. Grass seed 
should be sown and brushed in. Red top and clover will be 
the best seed to be used for this purpose. 

Budding. August is the month when this work should re- 
ceive attention. Cherry and pear trees need to be budded ear- 
lier than the apple, while the peach may be left until Septem- 
ber. The best time is when the bark peels well, so that the 
buds can be slipped in nicely, and about ten days before the 
trees stop growing. If the tree budded grows late, the buds 
are quite likely to startin the fall to be killed or injured the 
following winter. 

Lawns should be mowed every two or three weeks, or just 
as often as the grass gets tall enough to make the lawn look 
untidy. We like to see a well kept grass plat. 





THE RIGHTEOUS DEAD. 





The church is called to mourn the loss of a most faithful 
officer, liberal supporter, and useful member; the Sabbath 
School of a beloved superintendent; the community of a 
valuable citizen and esteemed business man, and a Christian 
family of an affectionate husband and kind father, whose ex- 
ample has been as “ ointment poured forth,” in the death of 
Jason C. DRAPER, esq., in Bristol, N. H., after a brief sick- 
ness, of pneumonia, at the age of 51 years, 4 months. 

Bro. yy ond was converted to God in his native town, Ply- 
mouth, N. H., at the early age of 15 years, and was soon after 
baptized and received into the Methodist E. Church. 

e had resided in this place about nine years, as the head of 
an extensive glove manufacturing establishment, and as an 
honest and enterprising business man, he is greatly missed 


smong us. 

Endowed with a mind ef more than ordinary force and clear- 
ness, which was well stored with practical knowledge, and 
being a lover of truth, the church, God’s ministers, and all 

causes, it was natural that he should occupy the promi- 
nent place among us which he filled so well, and so adorned 
with a godly life. 

In all the relations of life he was a Christian, but no where 
more so than in his own pleasant home. He has left a wife 
and two children who mourn indeed, but not as those who 
have no hope. “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death 
of his saints.” Though our brother’s death was sad to us, be- 
cause we shall see his face no more on earth, yet it was also 
preci b of the bl 11 it gave us of the power 
of grace to make the Christian triumphant over death. Con- 
scious, calm, resigned, full of gentleness and tove to all, he was 
more than “ soothed and sustained by an unfaltering trust,” 
he was full of hope and joyful confidence in the last hours. 

A congregation of more than one thousand people attended 
his funeral services at the church on the Sabbath, and large 
numbers of the church and Sabbath School indicated their re- 
spect for his memory, by walking in procession to the place 
where x the precious dust till Christ shall bid it rise. 

Bristol, N. H., May 20. JAMES THURSTON, 








Mrs. Martna P. Parner died in North Truro, April 18, 1868, 
aged 24 years and 4 months. Her departure from this world 
was triumphant, Sister Paine gave her heart to God, and the 
writer baptized her and received her into the church Novem- 
ber the 4th, 1866. From the time she made a profession of 
Christ to her death she was wholly given to the Lord; thus 
ber end was what it might be expected, peaceful arid happy. 
The day before she died she said to the writer and others, 
“she had seen a beautiful vision; heaven had been opened to 
her view; she was only waiting by the river; she should soon 
cross over.” The next day, as the spirit was leaving, she closed 
her own eyes and fell asleep in Jesus. CHAS, STOKES. 





Mr. WiLt1aAM Hupson, of this city, departed this life on the 
7th day of April, 1868, in the 55th year of his age. 

Bro. Hudson was converted at Webster, Mass. , at the age of 
16 years, under the ministration of Rev. Paul Townsend, joi n- 





after otatoes, and When the land is in good condition it will 
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leader. Sixteen years ago he removed to this city, and eon- 
nected himself with the Mathewson Street Church, of which 
he remained a worthy member until his death. He was aman 
of faith, of deep and strong convictions, joined to great sim- 
plicity of heart; generous, sympathetic, a good adviser, a kind 
husband, and a thorough business man, winning and retaining 
the respect and confidence of a large circle of business associ- 
ates. His disease was protracted and painful, and the busi- 
ness reverses which came while he was confined to his house 
only made the transit from earth to glory the more easy. He 
died as he lived, well. God’s glory f po by such lives, 
aud their glorious earthly endings. We knew him, honored 
and loved him, and, with the church, thank God for his life. 
Providence, R. I. dD. 





AppiE_E. Taytor, daughter of Jos. P. and Melvina Tay- 
lor. died May 11, in Auburndale, Mass., aged 11 years, 5 months 
and 16 days. 

For some ycars she had been a sufferer from disease of the 
heart. Patiently enduring much bodily affliction, she had ma- 
tured in mind and ripened in ce. Death came suddenly, 
but did not alarm the child. th a loving d by to her 
friends, and a cheerful trust in her Saviour, Be gacutnauied 
the pale messenger and went to be with Jesus. H. Lummis. 


FATHER JOSEPH  PHILBRICK died in great peace im the 
Lord, in Amherst, N. H., March 18, ened 65 — 

_ The subject of this notice was con d in 1825, and in due 
time united with the M. E. Churchat Goshen, where he resided 
several years. Active and determined from the first hour of 
his Christian life, he became a pillar of strength in his society. 
He was abundant in good works, and his house was ever a 
home for the weary itinerant. Removing to Amherst he iden- 
titied himself with the interests of the struggling church there, 
and with untiring zeal labored in its behalf till death. 

Visiting him a few days before his death the writer found 
him calmly waiting to depart. Unable longer to sing, he lis- 
tened with tearful attention to his favorite songs of Zion. His 
emaciated countenance seemed touched with a glow of health 
as he related his earlicr experience and referred to his former 
associates in the chur- of his love. Though suffering keen 
bodily anguish, he sp.»ke with rapturous emotion of the “ ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory ” which his light afflictions 
should work out for him. Like the ripened sheaf in his sea- 
son, he was gathered to the garner of the Lord, 

E. A, BRAMAN. 


Lizziz F. BRAGDON died in East Boston, June 15th, aged 28 
years. Early in liic she became a suffering invalid, from phys- 
ical derangements which culminated in consumption. This 
blight upon her csrthly ghee yrs chastened her spirit, deep- 
ened her thoughtfulness, an ve to her uatarsity amiable 
qualities peculiar symmetry and grace. But not until a few 
wecks before her death did she find in Christ a personal Sa- 
viour. In answer to the earnest prayers of friends, and a 
protracted wrestling of her own soul with God, peace came 
like a river. She gratefully received the Holy Eucharist upon 
her dying pillow, calmly ie her nts, brothers and _ sis- 
ter meet her in heaven, and, with its light breaking upon her 
brow, fell asleep in Jesus. Wo. R. CLARK. 

East Boston, Aug. 12, 1868. 


— 
THE SECULAR WORLD. 


THE Late Lorpd BrovuGHAM.—In tue British House of 
Commons on the 27th ult, Mr. Roebuck asked the First Lord 
of the Trexsury whether it was the intention of the British 
Government to erect any monument in honor of the late Lord 
Brougham. Mr. Disraeli, in his reply, said: 

It may be truly said that no one more completely represent- 
ed his age, and no one contributed more to t rogress of his 
time than did Lord Brougham, who possessed almost in excess 
two qualities which are rarely combined in the person of the 
same individual, <a and perseverance, With that influence 
of creative power which comes from strength of character, 
and which alone sustained him in a career which was alike 
remarkable for its duration and for dazzling brightness, and 
which has rarely been witnessed in this country. When, 
however, we had to consider by what means and in what man- 
ner we could perpetuate his memory, in such a manner as to 
satisfy the taste and feeling of the country, we were power- 
fully depressed by the failure of most of the efforts which 
have hitherto been made to perpetuate the memory of great 
men, and her Majesty’s Government were anxious to avoid, 
if possible, adding to the unsatisfactory attempts of which we 
have had too many instances. [Hear, hear.] The subject, 
however, though apparently neglected, has not really been 
lost sight of, for at the time the intimation was given, shortly 
after the death of Lord Brougham, that some proposition of the 
kind would be made, I mentioned the subject to my colleagues, 
and there was an unanimous feeling on their part that some- 
thing to perpetuate the memory of so distinguished a man in 


= way should be accomplished at the public ex- 
nse. 


Mr. Gladstone made a brief speech on the same subject, and 

in the course of which he remarked: 

I had the satisfaction and honor of enjoying during the 
reater i of my life the friendship of Lord Brougham, and 
cordially echo what has been said, not only of his public but 

his personal qualities, and I can bear testimony to the strict 
truth of what has been said by my honorable friend, and that 
there was in him an overflowing affection in intimate combina- 
tion with the more masculine part of his constitution. His 
public career was eminent for its consisiency, and in most of 
the undertakings of his life his onerey was such as command- 
ed success, He was distinguished alike by an ardent Jove of 
liberty and a hatred of abuse, while he was distinguished by a 
disinterestedness which continually tempted him to diverge 
from the path of politics for the purpose of anticipating the 
wants of coming generations. To one point he directed his 
particular attention, the improvement of the laws: and ail 
who labored in that important field were sure of Lord Brough- 
am’s assistance and support. It ‘is deeply to be regretted that 
the remains of so distinguished a son of his country should 
rest in a foregn land. ° 
SANGUINARY SUNDAY NEAR PROVIDENCE.—Our Provi- 
dence correspondent last week called attention to the fearfu) 
amount of Sabbath breaking occasioned by running excursion 
boats on the Lord’s Day, from Providence, down the bay, and 
elsewhere. On a recent Sunday, Sheriff Holden had a process 
against Captain Betts, of the steamer, and the clerk, Edward 
Johnson, the substance of the charge being that by running 
their boat on Sunday, and brin ging a crowd of disorderly peo- 
ple, they had been conducive to disturbing the peace of the 
town of Warwick, and were amenable threefor. The Captain 
and crew determining to resist the officers, a melee ensued. 
Nearly 1,000 persons were on the boats, but none of the ex- 
cursion party gave the officers any assistance, and after a fierce 
and protracted combat, Sheriff Holden and his party were 
overpowered. A strong posse of police was sent to the wharf, 
and when the boat came up, the captain, clerk, engineer, fire- 
man, and three of the deck hands were secured. The Journal 

















ing the M. E. Church. Atthe age of 19, such were his gifts, 
graces and promises of usefulness, he was appointed class 








says of Sunday excursions and Mark Rock, that “ all regard for 
divine law and every other law is laid aside,” 
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The Democrats of Boston and vicinity held a | mands had contracted to bvild vessels for the | jnot do towards ‘cities these vast regions, 
meeting in Faneuil Hall, on the evening of the | Sonthern Confederacy. | which, when settled, must carry all their com- 
18th, to ratify the nomination of Seymour and} ‘Pho 4 eit merce over this road? Add to this the through 

ad 3 . 7 . lhe first execution in London under the new | trade from east and west—Asia, the Sesidwich 
Blair. Islands, and California, and the cities of the 


A committee of the Louisiana Legislature has 
been appointed to investigate the New Orleans 
riots of 1866. 

The Pacific Railroad is completed seven hun- 
dred and fifty miles west of Omaha. 

It is supposed that the intensely hot weather 
had something to do with the cattle disease. 

The Hon. Gideon Welles arrived at Ports- 
mouth, N. H., on the 12th. We suppose he is 
having an eye on the Navy Yard, with a view 
to the removal of the Charlestown Yard, in 
case the East Boston bridge project is carried 
out. 

Hon. W. C. Smith has been nominated 
to Congress from the third district of Vermont. 

A son of Secretary Schofield, aged 10 years, 
died at West Point on the 14th. 

The Legislature of Alabama has adjourned 
to the second day of November. 

The appearance of Encke’s comet is reported 
by the superirtendent of the Washington Ob- 
servatory. 

The second bale of new cotton was received 
at Montgomery, Ala., on the 12th, and sold for 
thirty cents a pound. 

The president of the New Jersey Agricultu- 
ia’ “oelety has prohibited the importation of 
cali, “nto that State from the States of Illinois, 
Missouri and Texas. 

The seventeenth meeting of the American 
association for the advancement of science 
opered at Chicago, Aug. 5, with a large attend- 
ance. More than two hundred members have 
been present, comprising persons from more 
than twenty States of the Union and from Can- 
ada. 

The Emperor Napoleon recently made an ad- 
dress to the people of Troyes, in which he said 
he hoped no untoward event would occur to 
disturb the peaceful progress of trade and agri- 
culture. This looks ambiguous. 

A terrible colliery explosion occurred on the 
9th. in the provinee of Hainault, Belgium, by 
which fifty-one persons were killed outright, 
and a great number wounded. 

Spain isin very disturbed state. A fearful 
finaneial crisis is anticipated in Madrid. 

The Chancellor of the North German Con- 
federation has been authorized to enter into 
negotiations with the United States and other 
foreign powers for the purpose of establishing 
a new international law providing for the pro- 
tection and proper treatment of emigrants on 
the high seas. 

The Emperor of Russia and the King of 
Prussia had a conference on the 12th near 
Wiesbaden. 

The Spanish Duke De Montpensier has pro- 
tested against his banishment. 

The London papers contain elaborate notices 
of the death of Thaddeus Stevens. 

An imperial military review took place in 
Paris last evening. 

The owner of the Paris La Lanterne news- 
paper has been fined and sentenced to impris- 
onment for publishing matter obnoxious to the 
government. 

The downfall of Mumaita is not mentioned 
in the latest Brazilian advices. 

A riot oceurred at Tipperary, Ireland, on 
the 15th, in which a landlord was nearly killed, 
and several policemen wounded. 

A fete was held in Paris on the 15th, in honor 
of the inauguration of the first Emperor Napo- 
leon. 

The civil war in Japan is still in progress, 
and several important battles have recently 
been ‘ought. The Mikado, who appears to 
have the best of the contest thus fur, has or- 
dered the execution of all native Christians. 

A recent issue of The Paris Moniteur says, 
semi-officially, in relation to the new French 
loan, that thirty-four times the amount of mon- 
ey asked for has already been subscribed. 

An accident which occurred on Saturday on 
the Oif Creek and Alleghany Railroad near 
Rouseville, Pennsylvania, resulted in the kill- 
ing of five men, and the wounding of twelve or 
fifteen others. An accident also occurred Satur- 
day on the New York and Boston Shore Line 
road, by which four persons were injured. 

The Chinese Embassy visited Buffalo on Sat- 
urday. One of the native ambassadors had a 
narrow escape from drowning, he having 
fallen from a wharf into deep water, from 
which he was rescued by a steamboat hand. 

Professor Watson, of the Detroit University, 
has discovered a new planet. It shines like a 
stur of the tenth magnitude. 

The appeal in the case of the United States 
against the Messrs. Armand, in which a coun- 
ter claim is involved, has been decided in the 
Court Imperial in favor of the United States 
The suit involved the question whether the Ar- 





law concerning capital punishment took place 
on the 13th, when Maidstone Wells, formerly 
porter at the Dover railway station, was hanged, 
within the yard, for the murder of the station 
master. The only persons who witnessed the 
execution were prison officials, afew reporters 
and three private citizens. 

Prince Royal Leopold Ferdinand, Duke of 
Brabant, is confined to his bed by illness, the 
result of which is yet doubtful. 

A ministerial crisis had taken place in Bra- 
zil. All the members of the cabinet tendered 
their resignations to the Emperor Don Pedro. 
Viscount Itaborahy was summoned by the Em- 
peror, and was directed to form a new cabi- 
net. When the steamer sailed the new gov- 
ernment had been completed with Viscount 
Itaboraby at the haad as prime minister, and 
was in successful operation. 

A battle took place between the Cretans and 
Turkish troops on the 27th of July, in which 
the Turks were badly beuten. 

There was an extensive fire in Lisbon on the 
12th inst., whereby a great quantity of cotton, 
brandy and other goods was destroyed, to the 
value of £100,000 sterling. 


Dr. Powell, General Agent of the Benevo- 
lent Relief and Homestead Society of Georgia, 
having their headquarters in Savannah, is now 
in this city endeavoring to further the cause of 
the association. He represents the state of the 
colored people to be wretched beyond descrip- 
tion—having only two alternatives from the 
Southrons—starvation or vote the Democratic 
ticket. The Doctor says that if great exertions 
are not immediately made to secure the blacks 
now, the consequences will be disastrous in the 
extreme. What they want is bread and refuge ; 
both of which are deuied them by the whites. 
Letters may be addressed to Dr.Powell, Agent, 
&c., Rooms of the Y. M. Christian Association, 
Boston. 

A wealthy lady died last week in Charles- 
town, Westchester County, New York, and was 
buried in Greenwood Cemetery, under sus- 
picious circumstances. Her body has been ex- 
humed and is being analyzed by a chemist. 

Nearly a million dollars’ worth of lumber 
and forest have been burned during the last 
fortnight in Canada, and the fires are still 
raging. 

One half of the police force of the city of 
Montgomery, Alabama, as also many of the 
municipal officers, are negroes. 


The corner-stone of a building for a free pub- 
lic library was laid near the railroad station, 
Newton Corner, on the afternoon of the 13th 
inst. The sum of $36,683 has been raised to- 
ward this object, 315,000 of which were con- 
tributed by one public-spirited citizen alone. 
The library will be of incalculable benefit to 
the people of Newton, and they evince great 
prudence and enterprise in the noble under- 


taking. The editice is to be of stone, two sto- | ho: 


ries in height, of the Venetian style of archi- 
tecture ; 64 feet front and 40 in depth, with a 
projecting entrance 15 by 24 feet. The library 
room will accommodate 25,000 volumes. 

Tue CATTLE PLAGUE.—There is considera- 
ble apprehension just now in various parts of 


the country in reference to the cattle plague. It} sept, 


has caused terrible havoe among the herds of II- 
linois and other Western States, and has begun 
to make its appearance in New York and New 
Jersey. It is hoped that the prompt and efficient 
means which are used will check this fearful vis- 
itation, and preserve the nation from a calamity 
of incalculable dimensions. All sorts of theo- 
ries are advanced in reference to the cause of 
the disease; but it still remains a mystery. 
The length of time in which the disease is fa- 
tal cannot be determined, as some die suddenly, 
while others apparently linger for a week. 
Owing to the reticence of drovers and others 
interested in the cattle business, the extent of 
the disease cannot be ascertained. 


Tur UNion Paciric RatLroaD.—The tel- 
egraph announces 750 miles of this grand enter- 
prise complete. 


the year. The whole distance from Omaha, 
on the Missouri, to Sacramento, at the tide- 
water of the Pacific, is 7121 miles, of which 
the Union Pacific Company propose to build 
about eleven hundred miles to meet the Cen- 
tral Pacific from the west. If they shall meet 
near the point contemplated, the work of con- 
struction can hardly extend through another 
year. This grand conception, which at first 
was regarded as a wild fancy from the brain of 
an architect of air castles. is so deura parvel. 

that its full embodiment will excite Ls Marve 
Who can conceive the 
this road is destined t» perform? an present 
estimates re-t on present facts. But, if our 
experience of the pastis our light for the fu- 
ture, what does our past history teach? With- 
in the remembrance of those not now old, less 
was known of the northwestern States than is 
now known of all the Territories. Yet these 
States have been converted from a wilderness to 
po ulous communities. But no railroad pre- 
ed these civilizations. What will this Red 





Two hundred miles more will | 2 st 
doubtless be in running order at the close of | and 35; Ro 


United States on and east of the Mississippi— 
and who shall compute its value? 

The need for this road was so great that its 
local business already pays a handsome = 
over all expenses—an amount more than equal 
to the interest on its bonds; 
that its through traffic with the Pacific coast 
and Asia will be limited only by the capacity 
of the line. 


Go TO THE Best.—The Bryant & Stratton 
Boston Business College, 366 Washington St., 
is the most thorough und practical institution 


of the kind in this city. Call and see them. 


Business Letters Received to Aug. 15. 
J Blanchard—C Bailey—A L Kendall—A W Milis— 
A Miller—H N Parker—J Sargeni—D H Sanborn—G H 
Winchester—L Wentworth. 











METHODIST BOOK DEPOSITORY. 
Letters Received from Aug. 8 to Aug. 15. 
H H Arnold, W Applebee, L Allen, D M Bowman. 
J Bean. G W Ballou, © B Besse, C'W Brown, G H 
Bickford. 8 .N Brooks, J M Bailey, Robert Clark, oy 
Collins, MR Chase, MT Get. J J Ca Carter 
Dresser, H T Clayton, C C Ci :¥ Chase (ait ee 
N J Clifford, H D Chandler,N A C er& 
ing. TJ Dervitt, L Draper, 8 C ritot M it ty wa 
Fiske, C P Fiunders,J Fletcher, 
Files, J R Goodwin, J B Gould, J H Hale 2 OP tian wT 
J, Hodgkins, Wm Hammond, E L Hyde, od it Hardt 
C H Howard, C H Hanaford, J Histon, W Rye. J 
Hutchins, cb Inograbam, T R genes, T M Kniel, | i 
Kelsey, FH & HoT Keyes & Co, J MeClintock, C 
Hammett jr, A B Morse, Wm B Miller, L H Markham x 
D A Mudge, H Mur y Win HO — acham, J H Maso’ 
H B Nickerson, T C Potter, O Wd a ta ee k 
G Pennell, D Patten. G R Palm ba "L Pratt,J N Kich, 
D B Randall, 8 J Robinson, C H = . 8 
Ww }H Smith. JC Lane ma 


H Stetson, HA - neer, 
8 Townsend, Mart: mt -D oe Thompson LD 
Trefren tr P Tompkins J H Trask, T B Treadwell w 
A Williams, D A Whedoi., B BM Warren AL 
Wilson, L Willians, 3s Wi HW Ls MD 
k 8 ae G G Winslo 


bts m,J P Weeks, A 
J.P. MaAoxE, 5 Cornhill, Boston. 


Spencer, E W St 
MARRIAGES. = 


“Int this city, Aug. 9, by Rev. 8. na James H. Tay- 
lor to Sarah M. shaw, b both of Bost 
.W. o Mallalieu, 5 ©, Niles to 
Boston. 


n South Boston, Aug. 3, by Kev. Dr. autos, Wo, H. 
Whiting to Miss Elizabeth Paterson, both of Bos- 


In South Boston, Aug. 11, by Rev. Dr.Buatier, W.H.M. 
Beedel to Miss Eliza less og & of Boston, 

In Sandwich, POA. by . 
Willard Wood ot Watuetee to 8. Russell, 
ba | eF r of Henry Russell, uD. Sandwich. 

In W xbury, by Rev. W. F. 
F. Norris to Georgianna Bisbee. or Weet xbury. 

pt, Lancia » May 28 2, by Rey v.P. M. Vinton, assisted 

Rev .G. Suther) Tus Stearns to Miss Mary 
Woeaverh both of Lincoln. 
In Wells, Me., by Rev. J. 











“ 
< 
? 
? 











Stone, Sallathiel Merrifield 














to Miss Sarah A. Sar nt, both of Wells; A Henry | uh’ 
t, of Newington, . H., to Miss Martha h. iM, of 
In aes ae Me., Aug. ~ by Rey. A. 8. 
Sewall P. Cidiey, of Boston, to Miss Vesta A. ray 
daughter orcapt. Jesse E. Ladd, of Augusta, Me. 
DEATHS. 
Charles A., bene pt pons of M. A. Latham, died in this 
oy a= aged 19 
red. Warner, only child of Levi and Mary P. 97 


ton, dicd in Shrewsbury Aug. 17, aged 6 months, and 15 


‘Tivina A. Lawrence died in East Pepperell, July 22, 

aged 2 years, 8 months. 

Sister Vinie was a sufferer by consumption for sev- 
eral tne epeeds L com _ neeieh, in 1867 she gav. 


her whol eeks before her death 
she was baptized and rt identined whh Christ's 
followers. Death found ber = ees . “Jesus 


take mere “Tm only y soing 
eet me in =e we euenete 

words. Perfect through suffering, Yd oe 
with bright hopes of dwelling forever with Jesus 


alg FS don't he 











HERALD CALENDAR. 
Pte District Ministerial Mecting commences 


pw Ministerial Association commences Oct. 5. 

Sandwich »  qeome Mini jal A jon, at Har- 
wich Port, Oc 

Providence District Preachers’ Association, Oct. 12. 


CAMP MEKTINGS. 
attaus Camp Meeting, Epping, N. H., commences 
u 





het & Typetion ome Meeting commences Aug. 24. 
Marth ineyard Camp Meeting commences Aug.24. 
Camp footing. at Willimantic, ¢ commences Aug. 31. 
Northport © sey piney August 31. 

Kennebec Valle ae | commences Av, - 
cast ee Cam eeting Commences A 

Kenne ‘amp Meeting commences Au gust 1. 
eeting commences Auge 3 a. 
Camp vee, at Lyndon, Vt., commences Sept. 2. 
East Po amp ceting commences September 7. 
Camp Meeting at Bath, N commences tacr 7. 
Charleston Camp Meeting commences Se, 


QUARTERLY MEETINGS. 
BucksPort a QuaRTER. 


September—Harrii 22 
chia, 13. eve.; San int AL by B stitenelt 





Wesley, 5, et and 18; Hone! Ores 
10, eve. 1A. ksport, 1 PLM Mund eve.: 
brook iit ll, vy OE “Wises! Franklin, 17, 18; East- 
9, eve., 0; Gouldsboro’, 22, 23; Millbridge, 24, 
3, Clierey fel 25, eve. 
‘ovember—Tremont and Cranberry Isle, Oct. $1 be 
Nov. 3; Deer Lee AS 8; nobeoot, IIs: Orn li, 6; Bucks 
Centre, Wb, eve.; rN Orrington, 2 Poe 


Belfast, 28, 2D,A M.! Searsport, 3 - eve 
py 





PORTLAND DisTRICT—SECOND pop oe wr 


Septanber—Sweden, S. F. Strout, Bulent, £6: 
Island Ch ae 12, 13: Kunnebunk’ ae 19, 2; 


Ridge, 26 
tober —Scarbo ! Biddeford, 10 11; Newfteld. 
17, 18; Navy Yard. 2 Ee Be Elliott, 31, and . 


Wovember—Mary) ad tide, 7,8; j Goodwin 6 Mills, “, 
15; Gorham and pa, 14, 15; Portland. 21, 22; 
South Standish, 28, 29, we Cousy. 


Gorham, Aug. 10. 
Ale E ple — rag) fy SSMINARY AND FaMALE 





COLLE oy Aa g thirteen w Cane te) 
pon a second yy Aug. 10.) 
For particulars send for a HS alogve. or 
* peeuan President. 
Kent's Hill, July 20h. duly 2, 


‘ 


and it is believed Ww 


F. Samp Meetin, 


STERLING JUNCTION CAMP MEETING.—The 
Camp Meeting at Sterling Junction b., commence 
a Aug. 24, and close Saturday, A 

Arrangements have bern made with the “Boston and 
Albany, Norwich and Worcester, and Providence and 
Worcester Railroads, to reduce their fares. The 
Fitebburg Railroad and Branches, Fitchburg and 
i Boston, Cituton and Fitehburg, Vermont 
, Stony Brook, Lowell 
=a Lawrence, and Seem and Lowell, will reduce 
fares, and give passes to p $s havi 5 
and their wives. Persons entitled to recely 
will receive them by apply: 
orcester. All persons com a eee Boston wil 
tickets at J. P. Seeews, 

Worcester and 








2%, can procure tickets at F. 
fare. 


ll be furnished for the week at a 4 by the 

oy at $1 An Dinner, 6) cents; Supper and Breakfast, 
cents each. With the large yo & 4 various 

im rovements that have becn —_ the Coma ee 


safe in hat board that bat te pe satisfaction will be 
given to all th publie table. And they 
wou 


come early in ee wens ana! by ny boarding at the bn 
po have more time for object of t nd 
e 
a wishing for aw 
location of tents, will and hee 1B, Bigelow up upon ie 
— for two weeks Previous ‘t. the Camp Meeting. 
vious to that time his address is Holyoke. The 
Committee have laid 6 out a new avenue affording very 
fine selections for new tents. Tent companies must 
bring their lanterns with them, but can procure oil of 
the mittee. w furnished and baggage carried 
as heretofore. 3t. Aug. 6. F-A. Charr, Sec'y. 


NEW LONDON Deyentor CAMP MEETING, 
held Ang, 31 = hey —— Arrangements are made 
with the + 1 to 


Bridge. 
ms are made to give 
Tent lots can be selec irnishing salisfact 
reference, on von applying to J: won South Windso: —te 
Straw. mober, &c., may obtained by ta 
quiring of Jd. [Salles 


Passes w ill be furnished to those ministers who wish 
like | {6 put up thetr tents before ore’ tive meeting ceting begins, by 
ir 8 7 
wetting to A. E. Cobb, Norwich. ’ 
Per oye of Committee 
Aug. LB. 





* Camp Ground, Aug. 5. 





 — HMEDDING CAMP hay ay ow will commence 
A N. a on Monday, Aug. 24, and continue till 


Sura 
acetic ickets can be purchased at stations 
yn & » om Ts Lawrence east) Coneord, 


= Great Falls & ‘Conwa ‘rr oo 

% over Eastern t 
Portsmouth, w- -4- and B & Menéreal to "Ben 
pew can return over those roads free. on 8 fur- 


on the nd Rev. Ja Somes Tha . 
tary of the Association: = 
will be furnished by the Association at $3.7 
for the week,-or at reasonable rates for a a _— 


South Newmarket, Aug. 8. 





STERLING CAMP MEETING ser- 


vice will be held Menday event: — ee, 
by Rev. Abram D. M Merritt, me — —_ 


D. DoRCcHESTER. 





There will be a meeting of the Martha's Bey 
Association at the Camp G 


pon the the of A ——, oe A, - purpose of voting 
of Incorporation 
‘ee Lacknateeeer ta of ficcantaane at its Ina seu 
Wa. B. Lawton, 
Gro. F. GavitTrT, 
Aug. 13. 2. Joun D. Fiixt. 
MARTHA'S VINEYARD.--The com: and sea- 


ing STEAMER STAMFORD will it Fake the p the 
fizckx Acovsta on and after the he place of the 





Lo Meeting at East Poland will commence 


Sua attend, Tickets to and accommod. 
ail wito may att and trap de aeeetinee 


the stations 
na Tstend ao TAT and hold good until Sept. 
= Ss further information Please raddress me C 
East Poland, Aug. 12. ¢ ay. 





pore. cathe Dastotes py & of. = Gres Dis- 
triet hold meeting 
East Poland, on Wednesday S sept. oS tt toc a og p 


PROVIDENCE CONFERENCE SAMINARY, East 
penny ote tS an institution fo; education of 


+ pol , recely 
ful toseneetion in Engiis branches, and find unusual 
- eae apenred acquiring music and a business educa- 


“"Puitlon fre ho msl Teacher  Tnetieats of several p 
rs’ 

duration Js to be held here in n September. he eat 

Day scholars coming on the cars can procure quar- 

oy tickets * appa Principal at twenty-five per 

“the poogeas Senne has been rebuil > Sree en- 

at an expense bea gh ne ten 

8s DOW one yy t 


returnished, 
ane thousand dollars. It ts 
i | and perfect strcutures of its kind 


Yon Term begins on eote ge ee Ist. > 
Aug. 20. 


NEPEESEO CAMP ism MEETING. racine 9 
on camp ground recently purchased by mne- 
bec Cam: p ticeting nme Fog il] commence Mon- 
day. August Sist. The ground win be dedicated ¥ 
al religious services on Tuesday forenoon, 
? lock. Particulars st austher tina . » 
a .. vergd Lo DT “side of the — 
er. a ree above Richmond, 
pes of beautifl woodland two hun¢red rods wide — 


he proana, to the Association lie 
firty rods wide, ~~ +i from Fi river one ofa 
mile. It is level. well watered, and shaded and easy 
of access by water. oor or ca’ 
River and pass 
ern border, and will land bh pe na and 


- Seq oe a mile from the encamp- 


The Association has cleared the 
will immediately erect all aes 
a ae. convenient and perm: 
rallying | yep HD oats of Zion in ‘bot the ine 


ont the cy beet 

Those who have visited 1 ground 

the it want is fully met in this most tifa! 

spot, w ja situation 4 facilities of travel and 
m can 


ly The 
cost $2500 and is bonded te the Aceoclation: This ex- 
pense, with what is thought necessary to proper! 
ae Ii process of comp by subscriptions 

tay bel belleving th ipts will warrant bas is 
ry wih - = y any ‘the ore <a co the > 
re- 

celpts of the Association, after paying debts and d expen- 
rei adi pate a) eeenes thefullextent 
extent 
ssociation will soon announce 


nd for all Seetien to select tent 
eee ba located and erected 
rty left on the ground - ore of all and 
e 5 r pds 
insu’ the societies will have no care about 


rance, 80 that 
See Sn gh ace ote 





Ste 


BSS 





one to three dollars a tent, 
C. MUNGER, 


ee eee ee 





Pat Mme = =— FD ad eet et 


weet er ae Me ~*~ Ue 
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eee “SS” 
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There will be amee 
commencing — 7, 


on the Windsor Camp Ground 
continuing through the week. 

for said meeting, 
comes of Rev. %0. B. “Dunn, Rev. J. N. Marsh, Rev. 
Cc, umer, Horace Colburn, D. Cunningham, and A. 
H. ‘irebie will please meet on the camp ground Aug. 
Mth, at 1 o'clock, I’. 





C. A. PLuMrEr, Secretary. 


The M. E. Church at Rock Bottom has been the re- 
cipient of avaluable gift. A benevolent gentleman 
sent thema Communien Service of solid silver lined 
with gold. With this gift was an elegant case of walnut 
and velvet for the reception of the silver. 


There will be a meeting of the “ District Stewards 
of Bote District” Sept. 3d, at 1 o’elock, at the 











stand at Northport Camp Meeting. Also at the stand 
at Windsor Camp p Meeting, Sept. 9th. 
Damariscotta, Aug. 14. Cc. B. DuNN. 
COMMERCIAL. 








MONDAY, Aug. 17, 1868. 
With a plentiful supply of capital rates remain un- 
changed, although there is alittle stronger feeling. The 
demand for call loans is light. For large sums 4 per 
cent. is about the usual rate, but for smaller sums 5 
and even 6 per cent. are charged. Short dated paper 
isin requst at 6 @ 644 per cent. and moderate demands 
are made as high as 7 per cent. Gold has declined 
nearly 4cents since it touched 160, but at the close the 
market is steady. The closing quotation on Monday 
last was 1465, and on Saturday 1464@%. Govern- 
ment securities are not in brisk demand for home 
investment and prices have declined. The closing quo- 
tations on Saturday were: 6's of 1881, 114%; 5-20's 1862, 
113% ; do, 1864, 10934; do, 1865, 111% ; do. new, 108; 5-20's 
1867, 1077§ ; do. 1868, 108; 10-40’s, 1083¢. Business at the 

Brokers’ Board has been quiet throughout the week. 
The past week has not been an active one in trade 
circles, although in many departments we notice an 
inereased firmness. Flour has been in moderate de- 
mand and prices of many descriptions have advanced. 
Corn has been inactive, but with an advance at the 
West holders are very firm, particularly for sound lots. 
Oats are also firmer, the stock being very light. New 
Oats are arriving but not in good condition. Rye and 
Shorts have declined, owing to large receipts. Pork 
has been firm and in fair demand. Beef dull and nom- 
inal. Hams very quiet, and Lard firm and in good re- 
quest. Butter is firmer, owing to light receipts. 
Cheese is firm and unchanged. Eggs are selling mod- 
erately at a wide range in prices, according to quality. 
There is a good export demand for Hay, and choice 
lots bring a slight advance. Cotton Goods are dull, 
and an offer at alittle less than our quotations would 
ibably be ted. Woolens are improving, es- 
pecially the finer ‘deseriptions. The Wool market is 
firmer at a slight advance. Cotton continues quiet 
without any material variation in prices. The market 
for Boots and Shoes is steady with a moderate de- 
mand in small lots. Hides and Leather are dull with 
a little easing off in prices. In Fish there is no mate- 
rial change. The demand for Codfish is equal to the 








supply, and stocks are low. Haddock and Hake are dejected. 


dull, and Mackerel are 1 d. Coal is hang 





~* ~$ - ality, 3s $00 70; good to extra, $00 @W0; heifers 

— Poultry— Jens, &c., 0c BD 

Hides, Swine, &c.—Brighton Hides, 914 @ We Ph; 
See Pee 932 @ 0c; xenon 7¢ @ Yc; Calf Skins. 8 
@ We Lea Pelts, 50 @ @2c each; sheared, : 
each. Vepeing Pigs, 10 @ l4c; fat Hogs lie Bb. 

REMARKS.—The reports about diseased cattle did 
not have much effect on the market for Beef Cattie 
this week, but the large receipts and moderate demand 
caused a weakness in prices. Sheep and Lambs were 
also in large receipt, and the drovers found great diffi- 
culty in disposing of their stock. Young cattle were 
sold mostly for beef at our quotations. 


BUSINESS NOTICES. 


CARPETs AT LOW Pricxs.—An Invoice of Electro 
Tapestries for 50 cents per yard. These carpetings are 
made of fine wool, close texture, and neat figures. «are 
sold for about the cost of production, on account of 
imperfections in matching, at the new Carpet Ware- 
bones, 47 Washington St. Joun J. PEASLEY & Co. 

















TAPESTRY BkUSSELS CARPETS.—An invoice of now 
patterns just received—for sale at less than market 
prices, at the new Carpet Warehouse, 47 Washington 
St. JOHN J. PRASLEY & Co. 


CANTON MATTINGS—of the finest grades, r- the 
cargo anctioe sales—for sale at the new Carpet Ware- 
house, 4 7 Washington Street. Joun J. PEASLEY & 
0. 


agg’, nod at CLoTHS are made a spottalty at the 
new War Dealers 
are "iavited to inspect our stock. JOHN J. PrAsiay & 
Co. 








A SIMPLE and efficacious remedy, and one which 
has been prescribed by leading physicians for 25 years 
past, for the complete expulsion of worms from chil- 
dren and adults, is HOLLOWAY’s VERMIFUGE CON- 
FECTIONS. They are palatable, and easily adwinis- 
tered. JouNsTON, HOLLOWAY & COWDEN, Propri- 
etors, It. Aug. 20. 





Use HuLw’s Bay Rum Soar, and none other. , a 
sale by the principal Druggists. ly. May 1. 


Us RENNE’s PAIN KILLING oe ons works 
like a charm.” July 18. 


Boots AND SHOoES.—$5,000 bankrupt seth, just pur- 
chased, selling at retail at less than cos! manufac- 
wre. 8.8. HOLTON, 108 Hanover St. May 3. 


COLGATE & Co’s. Aromatic Vegetable Soap, com- 
bined with Glycerine, is recommended for Ladies 
and Infants. 

June 25. ly. 


WHAT IS THE MATTER fa gla 4 » the 
familiar question put to every inv nmany cases 
the newer is,“ T don % know exactly, but I don’t feel 
well.” Look at tne countenance of man Or woman 
who makes this reply, and you will generally find that 
the eyes are dull Pan} lustreless, the complexion sallow, 
the checks the whole expression of the face 
. Interro, ~~4 “ne invalid more closely, and 
you will aiscover fiat Constipation, the result of a die- 





The Sugar market is firm but the demand is moderate. 
All grades of Teas are in fair request. 





WHOLESALE PRICES. 
BOSTON ~ ager eae Aue Iv. 
Ceal, per ton. 


— 





















Letnes.. 
w= 11734@1 80... 
Fish, per * 
750 
650 
<0) 
275 
3 06 
225 
7) 
50 Sugar, ? b. 
“ yo.8 152, 10X%@153, 
00) Cuba ) betel Rg do, 
50) ‘fair to er 
Saese me sass 
16 “@16% 
13g 
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Wool, ® b. 


ae Fiour.. 
Corn Meal....... 
\. bush: 1 

x 

Gata, Western. um 

Oats Southern aN ‘Weaver fine... 

Oats, a * medium.. 

bn seuthenebors 1 11 maine, medium, 
ton tions 

Fine Feeds 33 00 Sup. pulled...... 

Middilings....... 4 00 Ex S  esdvcver ted 


BOSTON CATTLE MARKET. 
SATURDAY, Aug. 15. 


STocKk.—Cattle, 16,114; Shotes, 250; H 
ae: nada. iti, 20; vameplrrsi 1 ‘Western and 
: best Western, 2% @ M00; 
a uality second qual- 
i aie sat aaa ne ile | poorest grade, 
By the head, $1.25 


and Lambs. @ 4.00. 
Store Cattle—Working Oxen, nominally, $225 
Steers and slim Oxen, @ 0; mileh By 













= Seat c¥ A is *. the bone Tae of 
f. “That's what's matter.” Whoever has 

p= ~ oe effects of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer 
Aperient in such cases, need not be told to recommend 
it as a remedy. 

TARRANT & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 278 Green- 
wich and 100 Warren Streets, New York, Sole Proprie- 
tors. Sold by all Druggists. 

Sept. 19. ly. 


ASK your Grocer or Dru for a box of THE MaG- 
Ic CLEANSING CREAM ured by J. J. a 
& Co., 21 Milk Street, Boston. Also dealers in 
U P Paper Collars, Patent Medi: 
cines, &c. ly. Oct. 24, 














CARPETINGS. 
NEW IMPORTATION FOR THE 
FALL TRADE. 

Per the Steamer *‘ Palmyra” now landing, 
25 balesadvance styles of the newest productions of 
the leading French and English manufacturers, 
comprising 
ELEGANT NOVELTIES 

Of Designs and Colorings, in 
Royal Axrminsters, 
Wiltons, 
Brussels, &c., &c. 
Also a great variety of 
TAPESTRIES aud KIDDERMINSTERS, 
OF HEAVY FABRIC AND CHOICE PAT- 
TERNS. 
For sale to the trade or at retail, by 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS &CO., 


192 Washington, 23 Franklin, and 63 


Hawley Streets. 
Aug 20 Eé4t 











HE NEXT TERM ‘OF THE NEW ENG- 
LAND CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC com- 
mences September 14. Instruction is given tu every 
department of music. Terms, $10 and $15. Besides the 
regular lessons, superior adv ant are afforded for 
ceiving Musical Instruction without charge. Pupils can 
register their names owand after August Ist. eir- 
culars at the ona stores or at the Music Hall, or ad- 
dress EK. GLE, Music — Boston. 





YTAMFORD INSTITUTE—For Boys. Intelligent 
2 instruction, Christian training. ee milita- 
ry drill and penne. 19th year begins Sept. 7. Send for 
Cireular. W.C. WILCOX, + x, Stamford, Conn. 

Aug 20 





I gt eg Wanting soins send for cireulars to 
DODGE & MUNN, 482 7th 8t., Wasbington. D.C. 





OO *, per pant sure, and no money required in 
ance. Agents wanted everywhere. 
male or » to sell our Patent Everlasting White 
Wire Clothes Lines. “Every household should have 
this article."—N. Y. Tribune. Agtress AMERICAN 
Wire Co., 75 William 8t.. N. Y., 16 Dearborn 8t, 
Chicago. E4t Aug 20 


| CAMP MEETING AT MARTHA’S VINE 
Ayeine AT CAMP MEETING WUARPF AND OAK 
L’ ht. ~s FFs. caw leave wharf foot of 


8c 
eats “—_- 
Steamer MONOMANSETT, Capt. CROMWELL, leav' 


New es Monday, August 24th, at 2 P.M., and 
daily, commencing Tuesday, Au st 2th. to Tuesday, 
September ist. inclusive, at 9 A. et an d2P.M., being 
time of arrival of midday trains ions Boston, Prov- 
idence and ete 
Retvu RNING, Monday, August 24th, leaves Camp 
Meeting Wharf at4.15 P. M.; Oak Bluffs at 7, A. M. and 
5, P. M., and from Tuesday, "26th Ya o Saturday, 29h, in- 
clusiyes) leave Camp Meeti 0.45 A. M. and 
4.15 P. M.; Oak Bluffs at 1k Ms M. and 2 ath Monday, 
Bist, and ‘Puesd jesday, Cam p Meeting Landing at 
5 ~Ty 4 Sa ae 4.15 Is P, M.; Oak Bluffs, 11 


Steamer HE AUGUSTA leaves New Bedford 
daily, commencin, sotien Laaaiee eon i» a at ll 4 M., 
touching at Camp Meeting ak Blw 
TURNING, leaves Banestown a at 5. 0h ~~ i. 
ing at Oak Bluff and Woods’ Hole, arriving in New 
Bedford in time s take the midday trains for Boston, — 
Providests ae 
reday. Rept, 34, Sy iy ad HELEN AvGusTA will 
leave Oak 11.50 A. M - Camp Meeting Landing, 
















* AEE r Edgartown will be forwarded daily, 
jeaying Camp Wioeting Wharf at 4.30 P. M.; Oak Bluff 


The Steamboat Company will wet | be responsible for 
freight when landed on the wharv: Passengers for 
Woods’ Hole, and all freight f for Woods’ Hole, Holmes’ 
Hole and Edgartown, will take the HELEN AUGUSTA 
at 11 o'clock, A. M. 3t Augé 





MERIDEN CUTLERY COMPANY. 
Manufacturers of Super'or 


TABLE CUTLERY. 


F Pearl, [vory,Horn,Bone,Ebony and Cocoa 
Handles, Also exclusive Manufacturers of the 


HARD 


tent 


RUBBER 


HANDLE, 
Which is the MOST DURABLE HANDLE EVER 


Tt is much less ae ‘© than Ivory 

It always retains lish when pas 

It . ns ~ N TO BECOME | LOOSE in the 
andle, 


It is not atected by HOT WATER. 
Also, a Silver Plated Solid Cast Steel 
Table Knife—a new thing. 


For sale by all the principal dealers in Catlery 
throughout the Unitec i States, : d by the 2 , 
MERIDEN;CUTLERY COMPANY, 

No, 45 Beekman 8t., New York. 


Ang 2» Pét eow 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A V Worp To Lapies 
in DELICATE TH.—The combination of 
aperient, tonic and ao Properties in HOLLo- 





THE FINEST STRAWBERRY FOR AMA- 
TEUR CULTURE: NAPOLEON IIL.—Large, 
handsome, productive, and high flavored. Illustrated 
a ponies with testimonials of Chas. Down- 
ing, Thos. Mehan, H. E. Hook ker, and other leading hor- 
ticulturists, ao to applicants. Plants, (by mail, 
pos' 


Nurserymen., dealers snd ‘clubs supplied at reduced 
rates. EDWARD J. EVANS & CO., York, Pa. 
Aug 20 FAt 








ANTES AGREye- —$75 to $200 ner month 
roduce the GENUINE IMPRO: VED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. Price 
=“ or ban. — SECOMB & CO., Pittsburgh, Pa., 
a eo, i Ss. 
E4t 


WANTED. 


A ogrrs 175 PER MONTH to sell the @ 


Way's Ls a niarly desirable 

dicine for —— of delicate Their operation 
is mild and tle, and fn all Seasonal difficulties 
their regulat 


z and invigorating operation will be 
found in the highest at. degres tonetetal Pw When nature 
deviates in any way from her healthful course, they 
ay | as / swift corrective. —ey all Druggists. 

ug 





PHILIP PHILLIPS & CO., 


No. 37 UNION SQUARE, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Wholesale and retail dealers in 
Smith’s Unrivaled American Organs. 
A LSO Superior Faun, 3 Melodeons. and 
Publishers of Sund ney Sates Music. We will 
—_ our O-gans by the month, jetting the rent pay for 
em, 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST. 
Aug 20 P3m 





‘unting Cased Watches, the best imitation 
gold analy in the market. Price $15. Great Co, 
ments to agents. Address, OROIDE WATCH CO 
Box — Boston, Mass. - 

ug 20 t 





TO THE F ‘PUBLIC. 


(THE matters in controversy between the 
Subseribers and THE FLORENCE SEWING 
MACHINE COMPANY have been adjusted, and 
Agents and customers of that Company need fear no 
interference with or claim upon them by us. 
WHEELER & WILSON Mra. Co., 
Grover £ BAKER 8. M. Co., 
THE SINGER Mro. COMPANY, 
By J. 8. GORDON, 
Their Attorney in Fact. 


NEW JERSEY CONFERENCE SEMINARY. 


ESTABLISHED 1839. 


SEMINARY OF HIGH GRADE FOR 
BOTH SEXES, with rare facilities for giving 


Aug 20 KAt 





oung Ladies a finished ge oe = well as for train- 

log young Men for a, tae . preaching or 

business; combining the ducation on the 

one hand, with Yay Comforts. a Care of a Good 

Home on the o' j ih 
cost, oer pling the or 





Total 
b hes), 
Next ~ eg Sar tes a, 5th. Pupils received 
t ui ‘or Catalo; a 
oT ' “hey. T. T. HANLON, A M., 
Aug 20 nnington, N.Jd 


An Antidote for Tobacco. 


Tess greet remedy invariably removes all 
tor Tobacco, and is entirely vegetable and 
benruness. Tt is also an excellent appetizer. It puri- 
fiesthe ood, a nee ow the system, possesses grea 
nourishing and strep; mpnouee power, enables the sto- 
mach to digest the makes sleep 
freshing, and establishes rovust health, Smokers and 
Chewers for Pity, Years Cured. Price, Fifty Cents eo 
Box, pos A Treatise on the Trjariows Effects 0 
Tobacco, with list of testimonials, references, og 
SENT FREE 
Agents Wanted. Address Dr. T. R. ABBOTT, Jersey 
Cit: 
A cuimormanet Termmony One Box of antidote | f 
cured my brother myself. . 
Rev v. lL. W. SHOEMAKER, Kelley’s Station, se 


TH AND STRENGTH GAINED.—J ay de 
ne am restored to sound health b: yasing 
the Antidote.—S. =D. > BOWLES, Prospect Hil . 


From The U. 8. TURASEET, Secre 
Please send a supply of as tidote. bye d — received 








« sarel . T. Epe 
— “(Trade Mace x " Copyrighted.) 
Aug 20 P3m 
WANTED. 


N New Hampshire Lf Eastern Vermont, 
gents ‘anvassers r = 
boey ire INSURANCE COMPANY, of New 


to or ya S. Holman, Concord, N.H., or 
oat Hotman, Sanbo rnton Bridge, N. H. 





THE NORTH GRANVILLE LADIES’ 
SEMINARY 


LL commence its Fourteenth Annual Session on 
Tuesday, September 8th. 
With the Green Mountains on the East, and the pe 
rondack on the West, the situation is unsu 
ther in beauty of scenery or healthiness ee A 
regular Graduating Course is laid out in the Solid 
eee and an Optional Course in Art, Music and 
an 
Teachers of long cupectonce and known ability are 
— joyed in each of the Departments. 
‘or Catalogue or further particulars, See se 
W. W. DOWD, A.B., Prine 
North Granvil e, N.Y. 
Aug 20 E4t 


OTIO.—PROF. CHRISTY’S HAIR LO- 
TLO is Neat, Clean, Pure, Uniform, and Reliable, 
and ag! perfumed for the toilet. It contains no 
Su ead, or other poisonous minerals or otls. It 
makes the hair glossy and beautiful, removes dandruff, 
restores gray hair to its original color—will grow hair 
on bald heads, and can be used as a hair-dressing for- 
ever witbout the slightest pod to the brain or the 
optic nerve. Do nottake anything else, but et the 
pure article. Ifyour druggist will not get it for you, 
send direct to the manufactory. Sold by druggists, $1 
per bottle; half dozen * or sent to any address on re- 
ceipt of the mone i ral deduction to the trade. 
Send for testimonials, te. "Trade supplied by DEMAS 
BARNES & CO., Wholesale Agents, New York City. 
(Hand this advertisement to your Paes ) 





> IsTy 
175 West bony St., ” Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Aug 2 El2 





THE FOUNTAIN 


CLOTHES WASHER ! 
Self-acting Household Wonder. 


W ASHING and | Cleansing Clothes and all 
articles, from the Coarsest to the Most Delicate 
Texture, without the LEAST INJURY. 


No Labor, No Wear, No Tear. 

A new application of steam, forcing hot suds up 
through a tube, and driving it through fabric at the 
rate of 600 gallons in 30 minutes, extracting all dirt, 
= or impurity from tho fabrie without application 

‘© the wash-board; only by «een to be —_ through a 

rinse water and made as clean nite as newly 
bleached cloth, The me can og b a into any 
boiler at a cost of $4 to $ 

Territory for sale in Naw England, or patent car cards, 
not less than twenty-five in number, giving dealers the 

We to manufacture. 

e€ are prepared to furnish this new and wonderful 
atus at wholesale and retail. Can be seen in op- 
erat jon at POND & DUNCKLEE’S, 
87 Blackstone Stage. 
Aug 0 


Finkle & Lyon Sewing Machines. 


Te most simple Shuttle Machine before 
the public. Unequaled in range of work, noise- 
less in operation, Straight Self-Setting Needles, no 
Springs. every motion positive. bg 8. SWETT, Gen'l 
= 313 Washington ay Bosto: 
GENTS wanted in every corn in New England, 

to wines liberal — will be offered, Send for 








. & Cc, a GENERAL AGENTS, 
Aug a * x Concord, N. H.® 


circulars and te 
Aug 2 Ett 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE. 
A PERFECT HAIR-DRESSING, 
For Preserving and Shak end Glove the —_ and render- 
ing it 
0 i ww Compound. poss possesses the peculiar 


80 exactly suit the various con- 
Aitione ‘of the ry) hair. Itis 
AIR-DRESSING in the world, 


For: -_ by all Druggists. 
Poe 


Best and Cheapest 





WANTED! WANTED ! 
A GEERT of. of githee sex in every town and 
LARGEST 


ES! DOLLAR 
SALE in ad a4 The Smallest Article Said for 
One Dollar, if not wanted, will be Exchanged for a S!!- 
ver-Plated,Five- Rovges | erelaies Genter, or anything 
else upon Exchange L Send for Circulars. 

8. C. THOMPSON & CO., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 

Aug 20 Pat 





ANTED !—AGENTS to sell Abbott's very 
pular ** Life of Grant,” the only work 
containing accurate likenesses of the General's Father 
and Mother. Also, for our charming engraving entitled 
— Shore to’ Shore.” B. B. USSELL, Boston, 


Aes 2 Pit 


B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S 
VERMIFUGE, 
THE SAFEST AND MOST EFFECTIVE 


REMEDY FOR WORMS 


That has ever been Discovered, 








pais celebrated specific for Worms is used 

with the utmost freedom and confidence by gen- 
tlemen who have obtained eminence in the medica! pro- 
fession, and pn Re of these, throwing aside their preju- 
dices, have cheerfully given certificates testifylr “z to 
its superiority. It is used extensively, for the simple 
reason that 


Nothing has yet been discovered which can 
be substituted in its place. 

And it is given without apprehension, because every 
nae knows its perfect safety. Ithas now been before 

Public for over * Forty Years,” and has attested its 
coneiealie in thousands of cases throughout all parts 
of the world. 

Itisthe imperative duty of every parent 
to watch the health of his child, and to pro- 
vide himself with this patent specific. 

Be careful to observe the initials of the name, and 
see that you get 

“ B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S VERMIFUGE.” 


B. A. FAHNESTOCK’S SON & CO., 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 
SOLE PROPRIETORS. 
Pim 





Aug 20 











